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An Insurance Saga 


F JUSTIFICATION of an industry’s 
I existence depends upon the 
quality of its public service, even 
to the extent of operating so effi- 
ciently in a period of national 
crisis that the government found it 
unnecessary to take over its vital 
functions, then the record of cas- 
ualty and surety insurance in 
World War II stands as complete 
vindication of its right to live as a 
private enterprise. 

This record is an outstanding 
achievement, especially when con- 
sidered in the light of the handi- 
caps and the enormously ex- 
panded program under which the 
industry operated during the war. 
With its staffs seriously depleted 
and granted practically no ex- 
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emptions by selective service, it 
had to meet the abnormal require- 
ments of its domestic insureds op- 
erating under peak production 
and in addition to absorb the in- 
surance needs of plants, installa- 
tions and organizations erected 
and operated purely as war meas- 
ures in both the United States and 
abroad. Its role in the war was to 
adjust itself to and meet the needs 
of the world’s greatest procure- 
ment program. 

The necessity for speed and 
secrecy were two of its major 
handicaps, these and the greatest 
expansion of business in its history. 
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The first two elements, the ne- 
cessity for speed and _ secrecy, 
frequently compelled underwriters 
to accept risks where the hazards 
and extent of operations were un- 
known either to the insuror or to 
the government. Such risks fre- 
quently were of necessity accepted 
under flexible arrangements, with 
no guarantee of the ultimate rate 
or consideration to be received by 
the insurors. 

Names previously almost un- 
known to the western world be- 
came an everyday part of under- 
writing data, and their locale the 
scenes of operations by the com- 
panies’ claim adjusters and safety 
engineers. Iran, Iraq, Trans-Jor- 
dan, Eritrea, New Caledonia, 
Central and South America, the 
Yukon, the Arctic, Iceland, Fiji 
Islands — these were but some of 
the countries embracing these 
scenes of operations. 

Probably the most interesting, 
and certainly the most secret, un- 
dertaking by the insurance carriers 
was the insuring of the various 
installations operating as ‘“‘Man- 
hattan District.” This was the 
operation that produced the atom 
bomb. The carriers knew they 
were covering risks having catas- 
trophic potentialities, although 
they were not aware of the char- 
acter or the extent of the hazards 
covered by their policies. 

The great bulk of contracts 
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involving construction, manufac- 
turing and service let by the 
government was on a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee basis. All but the smallest 
of these were insured for liability 
and workmen’s compensation un- 
der a retrospective form of rating 
developed by the War Department 
and known as the Comprehensive 
Insurance Rating Plan For War 
Projects. This form was employed 
by the Army, Navy, the Maritime 
Commission and other govern- 
ment agencies letting cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee war projects contracts. 
Under the operations of this plan, 
the contractor selected his own 
insurance carrier and the govern- 
ment agency having control of 
such contracts generally nego- 
tiated for insurance with the des- 
ignated carrier. This method of 
selecting the insurance carrier 
naturally presented some sudden 
and startling requests to the car- 
riers for coverage. 

A typical example of such de- 
mand was that of a certain carrier 
which was placidly arranging for 
coverage and service on a foreign 
contract involving an estimated 
$10,000,000, only to learn at the 
last minute that the contract had 
been expanded to involve over 
$100,000,000 and had spread from 
a small area in one country to four 
adjacent countries. 

The types of contracts covered 
were as varied as the language and 
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customs of the various countries in 
which the work was performed. 
These projects included runways, 
hangars, railroads, docks, quarries, 
gasoline storage tanks and lines, 
hospitals, fortifications, highways 
and such operational facilities as 
pipelines, air ferries and bus lines. 
Prior to the 
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sum due an employee under the 
voluntary compensation contract 
was the subject of a separate agree- 
ment. Labor was recruited over 
the entire United States, and the 
insurance carriers’ difficulties were 
increased by the unfamiliarity of 
the workmen with the type of 

coverage af- 





enactment of 
Public Law 784, 
77th Congress, 
which estab- 
lishedacompen- 
sation system 
for workers on 
foreign projects 
similar to the 
Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor 
Workers’ Act, 
these foreign 
contracts were 
insured under 
voluntary work- 
men’s compen- 
sation agree- W. E. 
ments. The 
agreements in 
some instances provided for the 
payment of compensation based 
upon the law of the state in which 
the contract was let, and. others 
employed the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Act as the basis 
for voluntary compensation. On 
the effective date of Public Law 
784, compensation had to be paid 
under this act and any additional 
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. effectiveness of private enterprise 


forded them. 
No one at this 
time knows the 
exact amount of 
standard pre- 
miums involved 
in insuring 
these cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee proj- 
ects, but it is 
well established 
that the total 
reached many 
hundreds of 
millions of dol- 
lars. Likewise, 
the number of 
accidents and 
claims handled 
by the carriers 
is unknown. These probably ran 
into millions, and it is most note- 
worthy that a mere handful of 
complaints was registered by em- 
ployees over treatment afforded. 
The carriers’ claim departments 
faced almost insuperable tasks in 
servicing these risks. Local claim 
departments had to be established 
on all important project sites, 
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regardless of location. The carriers 
were compelled to draw on their 
depleted forces for these foreign as- 
signments and the mere detail of 
getting the men to their various 
locations was a job in itself, as one 
adjuster who spent eight days in 
an open boat after his ship was 
torpedoed can attest. 

Aside from the physical difficul- 
ties, the adjusters were called upon 
to solve problems which never be- 
fore confronted American insur- 
ance companies. In reaching their 
decisions, they had to bear in mind 
the admonition of their home of- 
fices that their claim payments 
were to be reviewed later by rep- 
resentatives of the government, 
who would pass upon the reason- 
ableness of their decisions and 
the accuracy of the amounts paid. 
Unable to communicate freely 
with their home offices, the ad- 
justers had to reach decisions on 
the ground, with a minimum of ad- 
vice and help from headquarters. 

Jurisdiction and methods of dis- 
charging liability with 
presented some of the difficult 
problems. One adjuster on the 
Aleutian Islands found that the 
legal capacity of an Aleut to enter 
a contract was not a simple mat- 
ter. Paying injured Eskimos was 
an involved and complicated pro- 
cedure, due to the fact that they 
were wards of the Dominion of 
Canada. Another adjuster went 


natives 
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hurriedly to his dictionary when 
he received an official communi- 
cation that on certain British is- 
lands the natives had the right to 
*‘opt”’ the jurisdiction before which 
they would make their claims. He 
learned that “‘opt”’ simply meant 
choose. 

Native customs and local con- 
ditions, which had to be observed, 
further complicated the difficul- 
ties of the carriers. Enough diffi- 
culty arose on cases involving 
natives, but one curious incident 
involved an American workman 
from the deep South who got 
mixed up with a voodoo doctor. 
This doctor did such an earnest 
and comprehensive job on the 
American workman that the pa- 
tient became temporarily insane 
and he promptly filed a claim for 
disability arising out of his work. 

*‘Bigamy is only bigamy where 
it is bigamy”? was the comment of 
one harried insurance adjuster on 
the tangled marital affairs of de- 
ceased native workmen, revealed 
when several sets of ““dependents”’ 
would show up claiming compen- 
sation. Each set involved a sur- 
viving ‘‘wife’’ acquired by the de- 
ceased through the local trial 
marriage custom. This form of 
marriage was acceptable socially, 
but highly complicated in working 
out compensation benefits. 

Climatic conditions also had 
their effect on claims. Thousands 
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of cases developed from heat 
stroke, running from minor dis- 
abilities to insanity or death. And 
the number of cases 
matched, believe it or not, by the 
freezing of workmen in weather 
that sometimes ran as low as 60 
degrees below zero. 

The carriers’ safety engineering 
departments encountered prob- 
lems on foreign risks that were 
fully as unfamiliar and often un- 
believable as those of the claim 


heat was 


men. Operations over great areas, 
unskilled and native labor, the 
demand for utmost speed, and 
unique accident hazards — these 
were the factors that produced 
most of the safety engineers’ 
problems. 

One contract employed many 
thousands of men and covered an 
area of several thousand miles. 
This project drilling, 
blasting, lumbering, and every 
type of construction and _inci- 
dental operations for the housing, 
feeding, clothing, transporting and 
medical care for a veritable army 
of workmen. All this took place in 
a part of the world where weather 
conditions vary in temperature 
from 60 degrees below in winter to 
more than 100 degrees above in 
summer. 

An extreme, but not unusual, 
example of ignorance of the dan- 
ger in modern construction among 
workmen that of a 


required 


was 


native 
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native of Honduras who became 
curious as to just what did take 
place when dynamite exploded. 
To find out, he perched himself 
directly over the hole where the 
charge had been packed. He was 
in this position when the charge 
was detonated. You can imagine 
the rest. 

One of the most bizarre safety 
problems encountered was on a 
project in Antigua where the vil- 
lainous manchineel 
This tree reminds one of nothing 
so much as a gigantic poison oak 
bush. Its juice is a strong irritant 
and causes intense inflammation 
of the skin. If it enters the eyes it 
results in acute conjunctivitis, ex- 
treme pain and temporary blind- 
ness. Merely passing beneath a 
manchineel tree in damp weather 
may cause one to be thus afflicted. 
But this hazard was quickly and 
practically eliminated by the in- 
surance Carriers’ diligent applica- 
tion of standard safety measures. 

While foreign risks involved the 
most interesting and colorful prob- 
lems, the volume, and ex- 
ceptional demands of domestic 
operations provided the industry’s 
greatest tests. Great ordnance and 
air plane manufacturing plants 
were erected with unprecedented 
speed and put into operation. 
Other plants, such as shipyards, 
were tremendously expanded, and 
all of these quickly became risks 


tree grows. 


size 








greater in size than ever be- 
fore had been carried by insur- 
ance companies. Construction was 
pushed day and night on every 
conceivable type of building, from 
temporary housing consisting of 
small wooden shacks to the erec- 
tion of the bewildering Pentagon 
Building. Experimental projects 
located in university laboratories, 
so secret as to be identified only 
by code, were insured by the car- 
riers with but the scantest idea of 
the hazards they assumed. 

This gigantic insurance under- 
taking was carried on by the 
companies under a plan of cover- 
age never before employed in 
insurance history. While the Com- 
prehensive Insurance Rating Plan 
For War Projects was basically a 
retrospective form of rating, it 
embodied certain features which 
were unique in insurance prac- 
tices and required the carriers to 
install new procedure and modify 
their customary methods. A nec- 
essary maze of reports that had to 
be made both to the insureds and 
government agencies obviously 
proved burdensome to the com- 
panies. The substitution of the “‘in- 


surance advisor” for the agent 


compounded the difficulties. And 
having to negotiate with govern- 
ment agencies as to coverage and 
rates while looking to the insureds 
for the premium, further compli- 
cated matters. 
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Probably the greatest innova- 
tion in this form of coverage was 
the requirement that losses be ap- 
proved by the governmental de- 
partment letting the contract 
before they could be included in 
the final premium adjustment. In 
the case of the War Department 
the policy required that all losses, 
including reserves and claim ex- 
penses, were subject to approval 
by the under-secretary of war. 
This was done by army officers 
delegated by the under-secretary 
for that purpose. Similar arrange- 
ments were in effect in other gov- 
ernmental agencies. 


ARBITRATION PROVISIONS 


This provision understandably 
was viewed with considerable 
doubt by the carriers. It conceiv- 
ably left them at the mercy of 
the reviewing authorities, with 
little recourse should they feel 
aggrieved. They were especially 
concerned over the adjustment of 
reserves On open cases, as under 
the policy provisions they were 
required to compute their pre- 
mium within eight- months after 
termination. This amount of time 
was felt to be inadequate to com- 
pute their losses, particularly in 
view of the danger of reopened 
and so-called “incurred but not 
reported” claims. However, the 
policy did provide that in the 


event agreement could not be 
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reached on reserves at the time of 
the first “final”? computation of 
premium, i.e. eight months after 
cancellation, final settlement 
would be deferred for an addi- 
tional six months and at that time 
if agreement were not possible an- 
other deferment could be had for 
a like period. Final settlement was 
not permitted to be deferred for 
a time greater than 32 months 
after termination. If agreement on 
reserves could not be reached at 
the end of 32 months, the disputed 
cases would be submitted to arbi- 
tration. It is of the greatest sig- 
nificance that, thus far, it has not 
been necessary to invoke such ar- 
bitration procedure, and the suc- 
cessful operation of this feature of 
the plan is a tribute to the good 
faith and judgment of the carriers 
and the government representa- 
tives alike. 
Joint Ratinc CoMMITTEE 

This co-operative venture in in- 
surance by the government and 
the insurance industry presented 
problems that most assuredly 
would have been insoluble had it 
not been for the existence of the 
Joint Rating Committee. This 


committee, comprised of repre- 
sentatives of all types of casualty 
insurance carriers, acted through- 
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out the war as a medium between 
the insurance industry and the 
various government agencies. It 
provided a means for modifica- 
tions of prior arrangements or the 
establishment of new procedures 
to meet previously unforeseen or 
new problems developed in the op- 
erations of the Comprehensive In- 
surance Rating Plan. The ex- 
penses of this committee were 
borne by the carriers. It met 
irregularly, but frequently, and 
generally at the request of one of 
the government agencies. The in- 
dustry and the government are 
indebted to the members of this 
committee for the outstanding 
manner in which they discharged 
their duty. The War Department, 
it will be remembered, recognised 
the invaluable services rendered 
by this committee by awarding its 
chairman, William Leslie, an offi- 
cial “Certificate of Appreciation.” 

Final settlement of a large num- 
ber of policy contracts has been 
made. Those remaining unsettled 
undoubtedly will be disposed of 
within the appointed time. In the 
aggregate they represent a major 
accomplishment by the insurance 
companies in the united efforts of 
our country at war and demon- 
strate the effectiveness of private 
enterprise in public undertakings. 








Kenneth Spencer, 1888-1946 


7 ENNETH SPENCER, president of the Eagle, Globe and Royal Indemnity 
Companies, and past president of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, died on July 26. Mr. Spencer, for many years recognized as an 
oustanding casualty company official, began his insurance career in 1911 as a 
special agent in Illinois for the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corp., Ltd., of 
which the late A. Duncan Reid was then executive superintendent. Shortly 
after, Mr. Reid organized the Globe Indemnity Co. and Mr. Spencer was later 
appointed its assistant Pacific Coast manager. In 1920, he joined the Norwich 
Union Indemnity and the Phoenix Indemnity, but five years later returned to 
the Globe. Upon Mr. Reid’s retirement in 1939, Mr. Spencer became its 
president. In 1944, following the consolidation of the management of the 
Eagle, Globe and Royal Indemnity companies, he was appointed their execu- 
tive director. A few months ago he became president of the three companies. 
Mr. Spencer was elected president of the Association in 1944 and again in 
1945. In his introductory address as president, speaking of the things free enter- 
prise represents, he said: ‘‘We will work and fight to preserve them, confident that, as 
we work together for the good of all insurance and all business, we help our own companies 
and our own fortunes and our own country.’ That high purpose guided bis whole 


career, 


















(‘r THE BEGINNING of our school 
A year in September, 1945, 
although hostilities had ceased, 
comparatively few men had been 
released from service and returned 
to civilian life. There was a slight 
increase in our enrollment, but it 
was not until the beginning of our 
second semester last February that 
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six different courses were origi- 
nally offered, three were with- 
drawn, and 23 were given. Some 
were repeated in each semester. 
In some the registration in the 
spring term was great enough to 














warrant conducting more than 
one section of the course. As a 
result, 37 classes were conducted, 
totaling 2,097 hours of instruc- 
tion, making a grand total of 
71,050 student hours of classroom 
work. 

Thus, we are getting back into 
our stride and doing a big job 
once more. 


returning men materially affected 
our registration and attendance. 
The final tabulation for the 1945- 
1946 school year i205 
registrations. 

The chart on the following page 
tells the whole story of our rapid 
recovery from the war, but a quick 
summarization here will help to 
clarify it for our readers. Twenty- 


shows 
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The Insurance Society of New York, Inc., had a normal registration of 1,500 
to 1,700 students before the war. Their average age was in the lower twenties. 
No great amount of imagination is necessary to understand what the war did 
to such a group. 

The Society did not wait for the obvious to occur. Arthur C. Goerlich, edu- 
cational director, created ‘‘junior courses”’ to teach young women the vocabu- 
lary and simple fundamentals of the business so they might better and more 
quickly replace the men wherever possible. For the first time in the society’s 
history, women teachers were employed. Mr. Goerlich also created advanced 
technical courses, such as casualty engineering, for older men. By these and 
other means, he maintained a student body which never fell below 600, 

This is interesting history. THE JouRNAL believes that now its readers would 
be more interested in learning how the society is meeting the impact of the 
returning servicemen. How it is once more expanding, and what it can or hopes 
to do for them and the industry in the years immediately ahead. — Ep. 
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Widespread Activities of the Insurance Society 
= $3 se | Ses a 
S =S 2es SS |2aq] 248 
1. Accident and Health.|} 6 12 1 12 15 180 
2. Advanced Prin. and 
See ee ert 3% 120 1 120 24} 2,880 
3. Agents and Brokers. .|| 6 194 4 776 154 | 30,712 
4, AVIMMOM, 6 6c cscvess 30 | Not given | ’45-"46 
S. CME Bac ceccce + 45 3 135 94] 5,152 
6. Casualty II........ 2 30 1 30 17 510 
7. Casualty Engineering || 4 70 1 70 26 | 1,820 
8. Casualty Payroll Au- 
PRE ee 4 86 1 86 35 | 3,010 
D. FE Bs svc cesniiess 2 30 3 90 78 | 2,340 
SD. TG Whigs cecnesews 2 30 1 30 24 720 
11. Fire Ins, Accounting.|} 2 30 1 30 22 660 
12. Fire Ins. Insp. and 
Rating 1 ..< 6600 4 60 1 60 18 | 1,080 
13. Fire Loss Adjusting. . 30 | Not given | °45-46 
14. General Principles. . .}} 2 30 4 120 157 | 4,710 
15. Inland Marine...... 2 30 3 90 109 | 3,270 
16. Inland Marine Loss 
Mlle. veseceunee ad 2 38 1 38 47 | 1,786 
17. In Service (Teachers 
ee 2 30 1 30 5 150 
18. Insurance Law...... 3% 120 1 120 13 | 1,560 
LS 3 Serer 1% 30 2 60 103 | 3,090 
ah 3} FR ere 1% 30 1 30 25 750 
21. Medical Juris. Intro- 
PORTE 13% 20 1 20 68 1,360 
22. Medical Juris....... 60} Not given | *45-46 
| eee 2 30 2 60 92 | 2,760 
24. Marine II.......... 2 30 1 30 35 | 1,050 j 
Bo PONE Ba scsccsccca 2 30 1 30 25 750 
le MN DBs kcce awe 2 30 1 30 25 750 
eT re 37 71,050 
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The task was not accomplished 
without some rather severe grow- 
ing pains and it must be conceded 
that there were a number of spots 
in which we fell short of our ideals. 
Indeed, if a full confession is in 
order, there was a spot or two in 
the last semester which makes us 
mentally un- 
comfortable 
when we look 
back upon it. 

Like most 
folks these days, 
we have our 
personnel and 
housing prob- 
lems. We were 
and still are un- 
derstaffed at the 
administrative 
office. We had 
considerable 
difficulty ob- 
taining satisfac- 
tory space for 
our growing 
classes. During 
the war we lost 
not only our student body but 
many of our instructors, too. 
While a number of our instructors 
returned, most of them felt that, 
having been away so long, they 
were not ready or competent to 
conduct classes without a chance 
to reorient themselves and catch 
up on developments. Believe it or 
not, many expressed a desire to 
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. back into our stride 
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register as students in classes they 
formerly taught — “just to brush 
up.” New, inexperienced and in- 
adequately supervised instructors 
did not always come up to our 
standards, but we have been for- 
tunate in discovering some really 
first rate material to be added to 
our regular 
teaching staff. 
An _interest- 
ing fact is that 
the average age 
of our student 
body rose rather 
sharply this 
year. There had 
been a_ slight 
tendency in this 
direction for 
some years be- 
cause of the ad- 
vanced and spe- 
cial technical 
courses which 
were added to 
the curriculum. 
But the marked 
rise to 31 years 
as the average age this year is 
probably attributable to the re- 
turned veterans. Many of these 
men had been in the service three 
to five years. They would have 
been (in fact, most of them were) 
our students three to five years 
ago. They now return to complete 
their work, but they are consider- 
ably older. 
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Dr. S. M. Lindenbaum instructs a class in medical jurisprudence, conducted for claims 
men and defense attorneys in the casualty business and held in the board room of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, N. Y. C. 


We have a fair sprinkling of 18 
and 19 year olds. Our oldest stu- 
dent was 66, registered in the 
medical jurisprudence course. We 
had no class without at least one 
student over 38, and the number 
who were in their forties and early 
fifties is noteworthy. Also as a re- 
sult of our advanced courses, it is 
no longer any cause for surprise to 
find department heads and even 
officers of insurance companies in 
our classes. Neither is it particu- 
larly unusual to find the in- 
structor of one class registered as a 
student in another. 

So education appears to have 
become a much wanted top pri- 
ority in the insurance business. 





Everyone wants to take a course in 
something. Some seem to be 
obsessed with the idea that merely 
attending a course is itself educa- 
tion and will make one proficient 
in the subject. One of the unpleas- 
ant consequences, as far as the 
society is concerned, is that some 
people register for courses because 
it is the thing to do. When it is 
discovered that we expect and 
require our students to do some 
really hard work, many of this 
type soon drop out, and their 
number has become sufficient to 
cause us some concern. 

As classes grow, problems natu- 
rally multiply. Thus, one of our 
inescapable difficulties arises from 
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a much too hazy idea of what edu- 
cation is. Many of our students 
believe that they should be per- 
mitted to register for any course 
offered. It does not occur to them 
that they have not acquired suffi- 
cient background intelligently to 
pursue and profit by the course in 
question. They are surprised when 
questioned on the subject and 
aggrieved when informed that the 
completion of certain prerequisites 
or the equivalent in informa- 
tion and experience is required. 
Quite a few veterans are in this 
category. Impatient at having lost 
so much time in the service, they 
wish to go into advanced work 
immediately. On the whole, how- 
ever, the veterans seem to have a 
sound appreciation of the need of 
fundamentals and their impatience 
to make up for lost time is under- 
standable. With the return of the 
younger men from service, there 
is a growing interest in the pro- 
gram of the American Institute of 
Property & Liability Underwrit- 
ers —the C.P.C.U. movement. 
Consequently, it is anticipated 
that we shall have a considerably 
larger enrollment in these classes 
than heretofore. 

The end of the war also has had 
its effect on our library. During 
the war years, we received little 
insurance literature from Europe 
and other war zones, although 
quite a bit of important material 
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was published during this period. 
Now, however, Miss Mabel B. 
Swerig, our librarian, has already 
obtained much of it and is en- 
gaged in attempting to complete 
our files, at least as far as possible. 

The Insurance Society of New 
York and its growing insurance 
school look forward with confi- 
dence and optimism to a banner 
year. By working hard during the 
summer, we hope to have every- 
thing reasonably ready for the fall 
opening of classes. Increase in ad- 
ministrative staff, teaching staff 
and classroom space and facilities 
are among the most pressing 
problems which must await the 
return of more normal conditions. 
We offer, however, all of our regu- 
lar courses and add a few that 
seem to be needed at this time. 
For instance, a course is to be 
given for those who wish to take 
the open competitive examination 
offered by the Civil Service Com- 
mission for the position of ex- 
aminer in the State Insurance 
Department. We almost always 
have some employees of the State 
Insurance Department among our 
students and frequently a number 
from the departments of the two 
adjoining states. This, however, is 
the first time we have offered a 
course exclusively for department 
employees or candidates for such 
employment. As another example, 
because of the requirements for 
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the new license for independent 
adjuster in New York state, we are 
completing a review of our courses 
concerned with loss adjusting for 
the purpose of integrating them 
into one program for the new 
school year. 

There are several other direc- 
tions in which we plan to expand 
and improve our work this fall. 
During the war we were forced to 
curtail or completely eliminate our 
customary field trips such as 
taking our marine underwriters 
aboard vessels in the process of 
being loaded, our casualty en- 
gineers to laboratories and fac- 
tories while in operation, etc. 
During the last semester we were 
able to revive some of our field 
work on a more adequate basis, 
and this fall we shall be able to do 
more of it than at any time in the 
past. We have found field work to 
be highly practical and instructive. 
Finally, we have learned that in 


of. 
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many courses the instructor must 
spend most of his time lecturing in 
order to cover all the ground as- 
signed. We are desirous of obtain- 
ing more student participation, 
and to be effective this necessi- 
tates more classroom hours per 
course and better trained in- 
structors. We shall try to achieve 
both. 

In the past, the society has been 
able to take care of all who wished 
to enter its classes. We may fail 
this year, with unprecedented 
demands for education running 
head-on into the national ailment 
of shortages — shortages in per- 
sonnel, shortages in space, and 
shortages in supplies. But, firm in 
the belief that insurance will 
achieve its highest goals of pub- 
lic service and business security 
through enlightened education, 
we shall do our utmost to meet the 
challenge of these bewildering 
times, 


Naturally 


The woman autoist posed for a snap- 
shot in front of the fallen pillars of an 
ancient temple in Greece. 

“Don’t get the car in the picture,” she 
said, “or my husband will think I ran into 


the place.” — Insurance Digest 























* New Jersey’s experience 
with a carefully prepared 
and properly enforced 
program of auto inspec- 
tion shows excellent 
results 


Accidents—or Auto Inspections? 


RECENT 34-state survey brought 
A to light that of the 24,300 
traffic-accident fatalities which oc- 
curred in the United States dur- 
ing 1944, 17 percent, or 4,131 of 
the people who were killed, were 
either riding in or driving auto- 
mobiles which had defective equip- 
ment. 

Despite the factual statement 
of death, despite the cold an- 
nouncement of death, engineering 
authorities agree that automotive 
manufacturers are capable of turn- 
ing out an automobile that can 
be controlled with complete safety 
under all conditions provided it is 
properly maintained. 

For the statistically minded, 
granting that a substantial per- 
centage of these deaths may have 
occurred from causes other than 
defective equipment, it is not diffi- 
cult to assume since the deaths 





By THOMAS N. BOATE 





did occur and since the cars’ 
safety devices were not in good 
order, that a great number of 
deaths could have been avoided 
by the simple process of sound, 
official car inspection. 

What does this prove? Simply 
this: where the cause of traffic 
accidents has been definitely de- 
termined and the appropriate rem- 
edy applied, the frequency of oc- 
currence declines immediately. 
This principle has been established 
beyond argument to the contrary 
in the case of accident fatalities 
resulting from excessive speed. 
There is also available very good 
evidence that similar results are 
achievable in other phases of traf- 
fic accident prevention. 

There is no mystery about — 
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or miraculous panacea required 
for — the prevention of traffic ac- 
cidents. Careful analysis of acci- 
dent causes and courageous lead- 
ership in the application of ap- 
propriate remedies is the only 
effective rule of procedure. Aside 
from the possible exception of the 
exercise of courageous leadership, 
our conclusions certainly contain 
nothing new. Ways and means 
for the prevention of accidents 
caused by defective equipment 
were devised by farsighted pio- 
neers in traffic accident preven- 
tion as early as 1927. 

The history of motor vehicle 
inspections in the United States 
presents an interesting record of 
the steady development of traffic- 
accident prevention made possible 
in cities and states where an un- 
relenting program of traffic safety 
promotion has been pursued. The 
early “‘Save-A-Life” campaigns 
instituted by proclamation of the 
governors of several northeastern 
states, requiring all owners of mo- 
tor vehicles, during a stated pe- 
riod, to present their automobiles 
at designated garages for a com- 
plete inspection, were the forerun- 
ners of present-day motor vehicle 
inspection programs. 

Many cities and states achieved 
considerable success with safety 
programs after they had availed 
themselves of certain prerequisites 
to over-all safety coverage such as 
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standard driver licensing and ex- 
amination, accident reporting, a 
program of highway construction 
and improvement, competent traf- 
fic engineering and safety educa- 
tion, backed by efficient law en- 
forcement, and so forth. 

The first ‘‘Save-A-Life” cam- 
paigns were conducted by Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York and Penn- 
sylvania during the years 1927- 
28-29. In 1929, three of the states, 
Maryland, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, enacted laws re- 
quiring statewide periodic inspec- 
tion of motor vehicles. In 1930, 
the six New England states — 
Connecticut, Maine, ~ Massachu- 
settes, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Vermont — joined in a 
united program for promotion of 
street and highway safety through 
periodic inspection of motor ve- 
hicles. 

It is comparatively easy to fol- 
low the lead of someone else and 
improve upon what has been done 
in the past. But to peer into the 
future, establish a new principle, 
create an entirely new system and 
make it click — that is something 
else entirely. 

The state of New Jersey has set 
a classical example in organizing 
safety measures with an eye to the 
future. Utilizing to the fullest ex- 
tent the experience gained in the 
accident prevention field prior to 


























1946 ACCIDENTS 
1938, Arthur W. Magee, commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles, became 
convinced that the increase in traf- 
fic accidents could be stopped 
and possibly reduced if the main- 
tenance of motor vehicles was im- 
proved. Having a good insight 
into the way human beings be- 
have under 
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annual inspection of every motor 
vehicle registered in the state of 
New Jersey was set in motion. 
On January 10, 1938, the first 
inspections were made. The pro- 
gram has continued to function 
with increasing efficiency through 
It soon became, and 
remains to this 


the years. 





varying condi- 
tions, he knew 
that all of the 
people could 
not be depended 
upon to have 
their automo- 
biles maintained 
in a safe con- 
dition, all of the 
time. Conse- 
quently, James 
J. Shanley, then 
an equipment 
engineer in the 
Department of 
Motor Vehicles, 
was appointed 
to head up a 
periodic motor 
vehicle inspec- 
tion program. Appropriate legisla- 
tion was enacted, adequate funds 
were appropriated, buildings were 
constructed, equipment was ac- 
quired after careful study and re- 
search, personnel was employed and 
carefully trained. The whole ma- 
chinery of an intricate organization 
dedicated to a thorough semi- 





JAMES J. SHANLEY 


Chief, Testing Division 
New Jersey Department of Motor Vehicles 


day, a model 
for the guidance 
of other states 
and many cities 
where adminis- 
trators believe 
periodic motor 
vehicle inspec- 
tion to be a 
necessary part 
of a sound traf- 
fic accident pre- 
vention pro- 
gram. 

New Jersey 
officials talk 
very modestly 
of the success 
of the program. 
This is particu- 
larly true of 
Commissioner Magee and Chief 
Shanley to whom credit goes for a 
large part of the success of the New 


Jersey program. If they know you 


real well, Jim Shanley might hand 
you a paper containing figures on 
the traffic accident record in New 


Jersey. The conclusions from this 


simple report read like this: 








Year Traffic Motor Vehicle 
Fatalities Registrations 
1928 1,075 765,730 
1929 1,275 832,102 
1930 1,269 852,703 
1931 1,302 869,613 
1932 1,180 860,769 
1933 1,185 851,502 
1934 1,227 875,978 
1935 1,188 900,164 
1936 1,107 956,482 
1937 1,278 1,008,909 
1938 865 1,024,096 
1939 814 1,045,604 
1940 911 1,117,320 
1941 971 1,196,209 
1942 771 1,137,392 
1943 682 1,041,700 
1944 609 1,049,964 


True, it may not have been due 
entirely to inspections. Neverthe- 
less, this is a remarkable record of 
life saving coincident with a pro- 
gram of thorough motor vehicle 
inspection. 

The New Jersey achievement in 
the realm of accident prevention 
through motor vehicle inspection 
was realized, to an appreciable 
degree, because James J. Shanley 
proved to be the right man for the 
job. His knowledge of the traffit 
problem and his inherent sense of 
fair play and _ stick-to-itiveness 
have gone far to keep New Jersey 
in the forefront of good traffic 
control and accident prevention. 


Gasoline Consumption 
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Deaths per 
100 Million 


(Taxable Gallons) Vehicle Miles 


422,346,478 gal. 19.58 
498,063,808 “ 19.69 
546,685,108 “ 17.85 
570,801,964 “ 17.54 
554,319,929 * 16.37 
546,819,642 “ 16.67 
567,838,694 “ 16.62 
631,601,466 “ 14.47 
719,568,890 “ 11.83 
795,554,193 12.35 


810,952,855 “ 8.21 
847,809,887 <“ 7.38 
896,948,010 “ 7.81 
965,206,065 “ 7.73 
757,372,747 * 7.83 
568,936,842 9.22 
609,006,228 “ 7.69 


Through the years he has spent 
much of his personal time helping 
others and in so doing has ren- 
dered commendable service as 
chairman of the engineering com- 
mittee of the American Associa- 
tion of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators. Chief Shanley has made 
his mark in the field of accident 
prevention by sticking to a princi- 
ple that he knew to be right, not- 
withstanding much discourage- 
ment, many heartbreaks and no 
end of opposition. 

The traffic accident problem 
can be solved. But it takes knowl- 
edge honestly applied, courage 
and leadership. 
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**I'd like to take out an accident policy, 
sir! I talk in my sleep!” 
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“Does this thing take the place of 
walking home?” 





““We’re gradually converting to peace- 
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‘Good morning, sir. Are you the head 
of the house?” 








time production.” 














HON. WALTER DRESSEL 
OHIO 





1E HONORABLE WALTER DRESsSEL was appointed Superintend- 
gpd of Insurance for the state of Ohio in January, 1945, by the 
Honorable Frank J. Lausche, Governor of Ohio. A lifelong resident 
of that state, Mr. Dressel was born in Columbus 44 years agoand was 
educated in the Columbus public schools. He received his LL.B. de- 
gree from Franklin University, being graduated with the class of 
1928. Since that time he has been continuously engaged in the prac- 
tice of law both in Columbus and Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 

















HON. EDWARD CORSI 
NEW YORK 


HE HONORABLE EDWARD Corsi, Industrial Commissioner for 

New York state, was born in Italy. Coming to this country at the 
age of 10, he was educated at Classon Point Military Academy and 
St. Francis Xavier College. He received his LL.B. degree from 
Fordham University in 1922. For the next ten years, he was an edi- 
torial writer and foreign correspondent for various newspapers and 
magazines. In 1921 he was appointed Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion by President Hoover and was reappointed by President 
Roosevelt. He was director of Haarlem House (settlement) from 
1926 to 1931, director of the Emergency Home Relief Bureau, 
1934-1935, and deputy commissioner of the Department of Public 
Welfare in 1937. In 1938 he was Republican candidate for the U. S. 
Senate. Chairman of the New York State Industrial Board in 1943, 
he was appointed Industrial Commissioner by Governor Dewey in 
November of that year and has held the office since that time. 
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. . « AUTOMOBILE 
Paradox. The headline describing this 
event would sound a trifle confusing: 
“‘Two Lives Saved by Auto Accident!” 
The facts, however, are simple. A man 
and his son, out for a drive in the family 
car, were overcome by carbon monoxide 
fumes. They rammed into a pole, which 
threw the two free of the car. The fresh 
air revived them in short order (South 
Hammond, N. Y.). 


. . . BurGLary AND THEFT 
A Job Well Done. There seems to be a 
burglar whose philosophy is, ‘‘If you’re 
going to do something, you might as well 
do it right.” He broke into an auto- 
mobile showroom, selected a car, fitted 
it with all the deluxe accessories in sight, 
attached a license plate, filled the tank 
with gasoline and drove away. But his 
handiwork was in vain —he hit a tree 
and was forced to abandon the car (Am- 
sterdam, N. Y.). . . . A Spill in the Dill. 





And speaking of sour endings, here is a 
real one! While sneaking into a food 
market, the burglar opened a skylight, 
fell through a false ceiling and landed 
square in the middle of a 60-gallon barrel 
of dill pickles (Tulsa, Okla.). 


. . . FIevity 
Philanthropist. The matronly-looking 
woman, confessed embezzler of $149,523 
from the bank which employed her, al- 
truistically did not spend the entire sum 
on herself and friends. She gave $2 to 
charity! (Trenton, N. J.). . . . Gone — 
And Gone Again. It must have been a 
bitter pill to swallow when the secretary 
who embezzled $17,000 from her boss 
sought to increase her holdings by means 
of slot machines. She lost every cent! 
(South Bend, Ind.). . . . Poor Guess. 
The bank president will undoubtedly 
turn to Webster for his definitions from 
now on. A teller, whom the president 
had described as ‘‘an exemplary em- 
ployee and a model husband and father,” 
recently absconded with $26,146 (Jersey 
City, N. J.). 


«. Pe 
Out of the Blue. Some upper-story smoker 
casually tossed a lighted butt out of a 
window the other day and probably 
promptly forgot about it — but the truck 
driver beneath did not! The butt landed 
in the truck, setting its load of dry goods 
ablaze. The goods which weren’t burned 
were ruined by the hosing-down neces- 
sary to put out the flames (New York 
City). . . . Hit the Jackpot! Streams of 
water, which firemen potired into a 
burning food store, came back with in 
terest — in the form of $100 bills floating 
on the surface! Eager firefighters pounced 
on the lucrative stream, but nobly re- 
turned each waterlogged bill to its grate- 
ful owner (North Chicago, IIl.). 

























* The agent will find that 
getting this type of busi- 
ness also establishes valu- 
able contacts for other 
lines 





Lost Instrument Bonds 


HEN A NEGOTIABLE instru- 
ment, such as a stock cer- 
tificate, bond, certified check, 
draft, warehouse receipt, etc., is 
lost, the owner must ordinarily 
furnish the issuing corporation 
with a bond of indemnity in order 
to obtain a duplicate of the secur- 
ity or receive payment thereon. 
The purpose of a bond of this 
character is to protect the cor- 
poration against any loss, costs, 
damages or other expenses it may 
suffer if the original instrument 
| should be presented to the corpora- 
tion by a person having good legal 
title thereto. 
When an application is made 
! for one of these bonds the surety 
must base its underwriting on the 
facts supplied by the applicant. 
Usually there is no way to check 
; up on his statements. It is, there- 
fore, of prime importance that 
the moral responsibility and in- 
tegrity of the applicant be beyond 














By JOHN E. KRATZ 





question. It is helpful in all cases 
and essential in some instances 
that the applicant have financial 
responsibility. 

Having thoroughly satisfied our- 
selves as to the integrity of the 
applicant, we must then consider 
the nature of the instrument and 
the circumstances under which it 
was lost. In this connection the 
following general principals should 
be borne in mind: 

First — If the instrument is reg- 
istered in the name of, or payable 
to the applicant, title to it cannot 
be transferred without his signa- 
ture or endorsement. Consequently, 
if the owner is a thoroughly reliable 
person and makes an affidavit to the 
effect that he did not assign or en- 
dorse the security, the risk is gen- 
erally acceptable. On the other 

hand, if the security is unregistered, 
or payable to bearer, or if it was 
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endorsed in blank by the registered 
owner, or accompanied by a blank 
stock transfer power, it could be 
picked up by anyone and negotiated 
into the hands ofan innocent holder, 
who would acquire a good title. 
Bonds involving securities of this 
type are dangerous risks, and can- 
not safely be written except on be- 
half of applicants who have sufficient 
financial responsibility to protect 
the surety should the missing secur- 
ity reappear in the hands of some- 
one with a good legal title thereto. 

Second — If the circumstances of 
the loss are such as to make the re- 
appearance of the original instru- 
ment impossible, the risk will be a 
good one regardless of the nature of 
the instrument. Some years ago a 
company executed a group of bonds 
on behalf of an elderly couple who 
had their entire life savings invested 
in negotiable securities which they 
kept in their farm house. While 
visiting neighbors, their home 
caught fire and burned to the ground 
with all of its contents. There were 
witnesses who testified that the 
elderly couple had to be forcibly 
restrained from entering the burn- 
ing premises to recover their securi- 
ties. The evidence of the destruc- 
tion of the securities seemed clear 
and convincing and the character 
and reputation of the applicants was 
excellent. Through the medium of 
lost instrument bonds they were 
able to regain the fortune which 
they had lost. 


In most cases, however, there is 
no actual evidence of the destruc- 
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tion of the instrument and the 
surety has to base its underwriting 
on the probabilities of the case. 
In this connection it is important 
to know when and how the secur- 
ity was lost and what search has 
been made for it. If the security is 
definitely known to have been 
stolen the risk is generally more 
hazardous than if the security is 
merely lost. Thieves are likely to 
leave no stone unturned in order 
to convert their loot into cash, 
and if necessary will not hesitate 
to resort to forgery. 

Caution must be exercised in 
underwriting bonds covering se- 
curities which have not paid divi- 
dends for a number of years or 
which have suddenly become val- 
uable, after having been at one 
time considered of little value. Se- 
curities of this type are often 
stored away and forgotten because 
it was not thought worth while to 
present them for transfer and do 
not come to light until the owner 
suddenly realizes that they have 
acquired value. 

Often, companies are asked‘ to 
execute bonds on behalf of an ex- 
ecutor or administrator covering 
the duplication of securities be- 
longing to a deceased person. In 
these cases there is ordinarily no 
way of knowing what became of 
the original security. The deceased 
owner may have negotiated it dur- 
ing his lifetime. Moreover, as soon 
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as the executor or administrator 
makes distribution of the estate 
the surety will lose the protection 
afforded by the eState’s assets. 


For this reason the indemnity of 


the beneficiaries or heirs at law 
must be obtained. It is also neces- 
sary to investigate the general 
condition of the 
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increase, and there is no way of 
telling in advance what the ulti- 
mate liability under the bond will 
be. These bonds must be handled 
more cautiously than fixed pen- 

alty bonds. 
On June 27, 1931, a company 
executed a bond in open penalty 
on behalf of a 





estate as well as 
the occupation 
and mode of 
living of the de- 
cedent in order 
to form some 
idea as to the 
probability of 
his having en- 
dorsed or hy- 
pothecated the 
missing security. 
These are haz- 
ardous bonds 
and must be 
underwritten 
with great care. 

Most banks 
and trust com- 
panies which 
act as registrar or transfer agent 
and many of the larger corpora- 
tions have their own printed bond 
forms. These forms usually are in 
open penalty and contain clauses 
making the liability of the surety 
very broad in scope. A lost instru- 
ment bond without a fixed penalty 
is a dangerous risk, because the 
market value of the security may 
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. caution must be exercised 





widow, to en- 
able her to ob- 
tain a certifi- 
cate for 100 
shares of the 
stock of a min- 
ing corporation 
This stock was 
owned by her 
husband, who 
died on March 
27, 1930, but 
the certificate 
could not be 
found among 
the assets of his 
estate. The 
widow was the 
sole legatee un- 
der the will of 
her husband. The estate was abun- 
dantly solvent and title to the 
stock had been transferred to the 
widow on final settlement of the 
estate. The market value of the 
100 shares at the time the bond 
was executed was $387.50. More- 
over, the widow was said to be 
worth $35,000 in her own right. 
On February 10, 1937, the com- 








pany received notice that the orig- 
inal certificate, bearing the signa- 
ture of the husband, had been 
presented to the company, with a 
demand for a new certificate in 
the name of the holder. 

Investigation developed the fact 
that the husband had sold the 
stock about one year prior to his 
death. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the purchaser of the certificate 
had waited approximately eight 
years before presenting it for trans- 
fer, there was nothing for the 
company to do but recognize his 
title. In the meantime, this stock 
had gone up in value from $387.50 
to $2,641.25. Moreover, the prin- 
cipal had died in September, 1934, 
and her estate had been distrib- 
uted. The company, therefore, was 
left “holding the bag” with a loss 
nearly seven times greater than 
the value of the stock at the time it 
signed the bond. 

Lost instrument bonds are writ- 
ten for a flat premium. The rate 
varies, depending upon the nature 
of the security and whether the 
bond is in fixed or open penalty. 
If the lost security is found and 
surrendered to the issuing cor- 
poration within six months from 
the effective date of the bond, 50 
percent of the premium may be 
refunded. 
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DEstIRABLE SOURCE OF BUSINESS 


The agent who provides a lost 
instrument bond for his client is 
performing a real service by en- 
abling the client to recoup his loss. 
The demand for lost instrument 
bonds will grow as corporations 
expand and issue new securities. 
When executed on behalf of 
worthy applicants, these bonds 
constitute a very desirable source 
of business, and agents should not 
neglect the opportunity to solicit 
them. 

Every corporation which has 
securities outstanding in the hands 
of the public is a prospect. Al- 
though the corporation itself does 
not give the bond, it can furnish 
the alert agent with “leads”’ which 
will enable him to get first call on 
the business. 

Banks and trust companies, in- 
vestment houses, lawyers, as well 
as wealthy individuals are also ex- 
cellent prospects for bonds of this 
character. The agent who dili- 


gently sets himself to the task of 


getting at the sources of this busi- 
ness will not only increase his 
prerhium writings on this particu- 
lar type of bond, but will also 
establish a great many valuable 
contacts for the obtaining of other 
important lines. 
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There’s Gold 


HERE is no new thing under 
T the sun,” according to Bibli- 
cal quotation, but the adaptation 
of an old thing to a new purpose 
makes the old thing new. 

This is particularly true in con- 
nection with liability insurance 
which, in its broadest sense, pro- 
vides that the insuring company 
agrees 

1. To pay on behalf of the in- 
sured all sums which he shall be- 
come obligated to pay by reason 
of liability imposed upon him by 
law for damages (bodily injury 
and property damage) caused by 
accident — negligence on the part 
of the insured — and 

2. To defend any suit against 
the insured alleging injury or de- 
struction, even if false or fraudu- 
lent and to pay all premiums on 
bonds to release attachment etc., 
appeal bonds, etc. 


* Don’t neglect your news- 
paper for it constantly 
furnishes the strongest 


kind of proof for the need 
of complete insurance 
coverage 


in Headlines 





By W. STANLEY KITE 





One of the most interesting and 
important branches of the law of 
negligence is that branch develop- 
ing from the growing tendency of 
the public to sue (1) manufac- 
turers and retailers for damages 
alleged to have resulted from the 
consumption or use of a product; 
or (2) manufacturers, service oper- 
ators, contractors, etc., for dam- 
ages alleged to have resulted from 
faulty construction after work has 
been completed and turned over 
and accepted by the party for 
whom the work was done. 

As early as the Twelfth Cen- 
tury, laws punishing individuals 
for the sale of “corrupt” victuals, 
wines or beers are said to have 
been enacted, these laws holding 
dealers of such products civilly 
liable. With the advent of the 
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Twentieth Century, three bases of 
civil action had emerged. 


1. If the proximate cause of 


injury is attributable to a defect or 
impurity in a product, the re- 
sponsible person is liable to the 
injured person. 

2. Where an express or implied 
warranty of fitness or merchant 
ability existed, the seller may be 
held responsible to the buyer. 

3. If a defect or impurity is 
known to a seller, the seller may be 
held liable for fraud or deceit. 

Only the first two of these bases 
are subjects of insurance, the first 
being strictly in the field of negli- 
gence and the second in that of 
warranty. 

To illustrate some cases involv- 
ing products claims, consider the 
following headlines in newspapers 
throughout the country: 

A. Mississippi: — ‘Ate Sausage 
— 21 File Suits Against Packers.” 

B. Michigan: — “Asks $20,000 
Damages for Death of Child.” 
Three-year-old child ate three 
tablets — poultry remedy — sent 
through the mail, unsolicited. 

C. Pennsylvania: — ‘‘Man 
Awarded $13,166 Court Verdict 
Here.” Poisoned by noodles and 
biscuits made from flour purchaséd. 

D. Ohio: — “‘Gasoline Was 
Sold for Kerosene.”’ Allegation in 
$40,000 suit by husband whose 
wife was burned when starting fire. 
E. West Virginia: —“‘Nail Found 
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in Pie Brings $225 Verdict.” 

F. Washington: — ‘$15,000 
Damages for Defective Wringer.” 
Safety device failed to work, caus- 
ing injury to woman’s arm. 

G. Minnesota: — ‘$7,900 Ver- 
dict Goes Against Store.” Gaso- 
line stove exploded after three 
months’ use. 

H. Minnesota: — “Floor Col- 
lapses, Contractor Held Liable.” 

I. New York: —‘*Wheel Breaks, 


Automobile Manufacturer Held 
Liable.” 
J. Connecticut: — ‘‘Widow 


Asks $10,000 Damages Alleging 
Inflammability of Floor Wax.” 
The wax ignited. 

The business of products liabil- 
ity insurance produces some $10,- 
000,000 in premium but this 
amount is a mere pittance com- 
pared to the total amount of pre- 
mium possible. From the exam- 
ples cited it can only be inferred 
that wherever people purchase 
food, drink, clothing, furniture, 
household equipment, etc., the 
seller as well as the manufacturer 
should protect himself against the 
payment of 

A. Claims for which he may be 
liable. 

B. Expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the defense of claims, 
fraudulent or otherwise, which 
may be levied against him. 

And whenever work is done for 
other parties, the manufacturer, 
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service operator, contractor, etc., 


should likewise protect himself 


against payment of claims and 
claims expenses. 

The factors that place a new 
cloak upon liability coverages are 
these: too many sellers rely upon 
the manufacturer or distributor 
to hold them 
harmless while, 
strange as it 
may seem, too 
many manu- 
facturers, serv- 
ice operators or 
contractors rely 
upon the ac- 
ceptance of 
work done as 
a full release 
from any liabil- 
ity occasioned 
by defects or 
negligent acts 
that may subse- 
quently be dis- 
covered. Court 
decisions very 
definitely have 
shown, however, that such re- 
liance is not practicable and in 
many instances defense is not pos- 
sible due to the fact that similar 
merchandise may be purchased 
through different sources making 


it unidentifiable, or the manufac-_ 


turers, distributors, contractors, 


etc., may have gone out of business 
or are unable to care for a claim. 
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In the sale of liability coverages, 
stress is usually laid upon the pay- 
ment of such sums as may be im- 
posed upon the insured by law for 
damages and little or no stress 
upon the supplemental agreement 
providing for the payment of all 
expenses incurred in the defense of 
a suit for claim. 

The defense 
agreement is 
most important 
in connection 
with product 
(including com- 
pleted opera- 
tions) claims, 
as the basis for 
a majority of 
such claims is 
ill founded. In 
many instances 
the proximate 
cause, upon in- 
vestigation, is 
found to rest 
élsewhere than 
where alleged, 
a factor that 
emphasizes the necessity of stress- 
ing the defense provision as of 
primary importance. 

With the defense clause as the 
basic coverage — and it cannot be 
denied that the legal staff of an 
insurance company is far more 
competent to handle and investi- 
gate alleged claims — the field for 
product insurance, including com- 
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pleted operations, should be ma- 
terially broadened, and the vast 
unexplored field which has not 
been exploited should be opened 
up. This field includes not only 
the small retailer who has always 
relied upon his source of supply as 
his keeper, but also manufacturers, 
service operators, contractors and 
others who have deemed their lia- 
bility ceased when their operations 
were completed and the work ac- 
cepted. 

Manufacturers, service opera- 
tors, contractors and the others 
probably present the most lucra- 
tive field for solicitation, as they 
have not as yet realized the neces- 
sity of protecting their interests. 
The New York and Minnesota 
cases cited above serve as the best 
illustration of the necessity for cov- 
erage. Another is the case of a gas- 
oline station operator who, after 
filling a radiator, neglected to re- 
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ASKED FOR IT 


Office Boy: “Sir, I think you’re wanted on the phone.” 





was started, the cap fell into the 
fan doing general damage. 

Realizing that full protection 
should be provided, many com- 
panies, where state laws permit, 
provide blanket liability coverage 
which is essentially ‘“‘all risk.” It 
not only provides protection where 
negligence, or express or implied 
warranty of fitness or merchant- 
ability is involved, but it likewise 
includes full contractual coverage. 
Such coverage leaves no room for 
doubt and where provided incor- 
porates this newly cloaked cover- 
age — complete products protec- 
tion—into the same package 
with the other coverages that have 
long been considered staple by 
the business. 

Again, “there is no new thing 
under the sun” but the adaptation 
of an old thing to a new purpose 
makes the old thing new. 


Manager: “You think! What’s the good of that; don’t you know?”’ 
Office Boy: ‘Well, sir, the man on the line said, ‘Hello, is that you, you 


old goat?’ ’? — Insurance Digest 


place the cap. When the motor 














































HOT MONEY. Marion C. Bailey of At- 
lanta, Ga., sadly eyes the remains of $1,900, 
his life savings, burned in a fire which 
destroyed his home. He hopes Uncle 
Sam will identify and replace the bills. 


A Personalities 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 
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RETRAINING FOR SAFETY. A disabled war veteran tries outone BENEFICIAL CHAINS. Manacles like 
of the new cars especially equipped to train him, and others like these, shackling worker to machine, re- 
him, to drive. Veterans will have the first opportunity for thistrain- duced accidents 22 percent in a ball- 
ing at New York University’s Center for Safety Education; later a bearing plant. Hands are snatched to safety 
chance will be given to other disabled persons. 





AMONG THOSE PRESENT. At National Association of Insurance 
Agents meeting, Cincinnati, O.: F. C. Coleridge, its secretary; 
R. L. Davis, manager, Chicago office, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives; G. T. Warfield, Jr., NAIA vice president; Hunter 
Brown, its president, S. W. Collens, president, Louisiana A.I.A. 


Safety V 


if the worker reacts too slowly. 
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CONVENTIONEERS — I. Delegates to the President's High- CONVENTIONEERS — IL. Also among thosep}sent we 
way Safety Conference included (left to right) Thomas N. Boate, secretary, Hartford Accident and Indemnity (); Julien 
director, special service division, National Conservation Bureau; National Conservation Bureau; Louis J. Kempjyice pre 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, general chairman of the Con- ning W. Heard, vice president, Hartford Acciddi and In 
ference, and Carroll E. Mealy, National Safety Council. means to reduce the unduly high rate of highv§| accide 


A Highway Safety Conference 


THE NEWS 


CHECKUP. In connection with the nationwide safety campaign [{|MBER! 
following the President's Highway Safety Conference, a New  thich las 
York policeman checks the front wheel brakes of a truck while {is car, 

the driver looks on. All drivers are urged to keep their vehicles, {| ¢ta simi 
commercial or private, in good condition, and to drive safely. | dollars 
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EGG FLIP. Once upon a time, not long 
before this picture was taken, there were 
151,200 eggs neatly stacked in boxes in a 
trailer truck. The driver surveys the scram- 
bled mess after his truck overturned. 





thosep} sent were (left to right) G. B. Butterfield, 
nity (4\; Julien H. Harvey, managing director, 
Kempij yice president, The Travelers, and Man- 
Accidd t and Indemnity Co. Delegates discussed 
highvg| accidents and fatalities. 


CONVENTIONEERS — III. Additional representatives to the conference, 
which was held in Washington, D. C., May 8, 9 and 10 of this year, were 
Lieutenant Colonel Kirk A. Keegan, technical assistant on the conference 
staff; Gilbert L. Kerr, secretary, Fidelity and Casualty Co., and Major Kenneth 
N. Beadle, safety authority for the War Department. 
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Automobile. V 


n |IMBER! A great tree, uprooted by the freak hail and wind storm TOO LATE. It was to prevent scenes like this that 

w__ thich lashed Alabama last April, toppled and crushed the roof of the Highway Safety Conference was called. Five 

e tiscar, which fortunately was empty at the time. Dozens of cars elderly vacationers, returning to their homes on 

s, tetasimilar fate, and property damage skyrocketed into millions Easter weekend, lost their lives when their car, 
| dollars. Here two policemen contemplate the wreckage. colliding with a hay truck, was tossed 100 feet. 





OLD AND NEW. This lovely cathedral, erected in the 
Sixteenth Century, dominates the plaza of Merida, 
Yucatan, Mexico. That country recently came into 
sharp focus in the insurance field through the Hem- 
ispheric Conference, May 14, 15 and 16 of this year. 


A Toward “One World” 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


GLOBE CIRCLER. Another thread in the pattern of 
world unification is this new plane, first of its kind to 
enter commercial operation, which plies a network of 
routes from American bases to points in Europe, South 
America, Africa and Asia. 


Fire. VW 


INFERNO. Another view of the same fire at its 


COSTLY BLAZE. Last spring a fire raged through 
Bay Shore, Long Island, destroying two bungalows 
and four stores, and damaging several nearby build- 
ings. In this scene, firemen direct a stream of water at 
the flames licking through the roof of one structure. 


height. According to an unofficial estimate volun- 
teered by the firemen, the damage left in the wake of 
this blaze reached $125,000 before the flames could 
be brought under control. 
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e Any agency can install a 
simple, inexpensive and 
comprehensive sales record 
system 


Make Sales Records Sell More 


HETHER WE ARE new agents 
A mena from scratch or 
fairly well seasoned with plenty of 
experience, the first problem that 
confronts all of us is to whom shall 
we sell our wares. But having made 
our sale, we must also have a 
method of recording it. This done 
to our satisfaction, we may try to 
relax, but the first thing we know 
our minds are wondering what 
other forms of insurance our client 
needs. Right here is where the 
value of an adequate sales record 
system comes in. It need not be ex- 
pensive, and definitely should not 
be intricate; but it must be in- 
formative — and fast. 

Using this as a basis, let us con- 
sider briefly a simple, inexpensive 
sales record system that any agency 
can install—and see how val- 
uable it is as a sales builder. Our 
discussion outline follows four gen- 
eral headings: (1) the Prospect 
Card; (2) the Line Record; (3) 
the Analysis; (4) the Survey. So 
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let’s tackle the outline and discuss 
each heading in the order named. 


I. THe Prospect CarD 


Let me tell you what a wonder- 
ful friend the back of an envelope 
can be. Or, for that matter, the 
inside of a match folder, a package 
of cigarettes, or any scrap of paper 
you might have in your pockets. 
In fact, until we had a laundry 
strike in Charlotte this summer, 
some of our agents were guilty of 
using their shirt cuffs. 

The point is that the time to 
make your prospect card is when 
you get the prospect. It may be an 
expiration, it may be a bit of 
conversation, it may be the name 
of a newcomer or business. Jot it 
down then! Don’t depend on memory. 
But alas, like so many good things, 
my friend, the envelope doesn’t go 
far enough or do the entire job. 














When you get back to the office, 
that valuable piece of information 
must be recorded in a place and 
fashion that it can serve you when 
the proper time arrives. It will 
serve you by helping you to get 
more business, either from existing 
clients or clients not on your books. 
It will be a daily reminder of un- 
limited sources of business which 
your mind would never retain. 
File your prospect data by dates 
and keep it alive. 


II. Line Recorps 


Let us assume that we have 
now seen our prospect, made the 
sale, delivered the policy and, I 
hope, collected the premium. We 
are left in our office with a daily 
report that must be filed. There are 
two ways of making this filing. 
One is to tuck it safely out of the 
way until its expiration. The other 
is to file it in such a way that it 
can become a constant reminder 
of what coverages we have for 
each client, but even more im- 
portant, what additional lines we 
should have for him. This daily 
file then becomes a reference record 
of coverages in force and by show- 
ing those coverages not in force, 
it also becomes a production or 
prospect card of inestimable value. 

It is only human to favor that 
type of record with which one is 
most familiar. Probably because 
we use it in our office, I think that 
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the line folder is head and shoul- 
ders above any type of line record. 
One thought that I carried home 
from a convention that has made 
money for me was the line folder 
idea. I heard its virtues expounded 
at a national convention and later 
went to our state short-term school 
to learn more about it. Weadopted 
it that summer and have never 
since had any regrets. 

Shifting over was some trouble 
and the larger the number of 
daily reports you have, the greater 
will be the trouble. But equally 
great will be its advantages and 
rewards. We did our work after 
office hours, starting with all as- 
sureds whose last name began 
with “fA,” then “B”, and so on 
through the alphabet. We found 
that this caused a minimum of 
inconvenience and other agents 
who have followed the same pro- 
cedure, and with whom I have dis- 
cussed it, agree. 

The principle of the line folder 
is the alphabetical filing of daily 
reports by the assured’s name with 
certain information recorded on 
the face of the folder. This infor- 
mation, at the minimum, should 
show the name of the company, 
the policy number, the amount of 
coverage, the type of coverage, 
and the expiration. I recommend 
the placing of all types of daily 
reports — fire, casualty, surety or 
marine — for each assured in the 
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same folder. I also suggest that 
correspondence be included. You 
then have all records and corre- 
spondence pertaining to that as- 
sured at your finger tips. 

Should the assured come to your 
office or phone for some informa- 
tion, you pull his line folder and 
can give him 
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you go to file a line folder, all you 
need do is find the correct initial 
and then put the folder with those 
others having the same color tab. 
It has to be in its proper place. 
Another advantage of the visual 
index is its attractiveness and the 
curiosity it arouses in your as- 
sureds. 





the answers, 
quickly, intelli- 
gently and ac- 
curately. If it is 
an assured with 
whom or about 
whom the cor- 
respondence is 
heavy, you can 
set up a sepa- 
rate correspond- 
ence folder and 
file it with the 
line folder. This 
has the addi- 
tional advan- 
tage of making 
that important 
account stand 
out more plainly 
in your filing cabinet and it can be 
located more rapidly. 

One method of filing that we 
use has proven most satisfactory 
and quite a time-saver. It is the 
visual index guide. This is filing 
by color. Each letter is broken 
down into’ five colors. The tabs 
on the alphabetical index guides 
are of the same colors. So when 
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. valuable as a sales builder 


Many times 
we have had an 
assured in our 
office and have 
pulled his line 
record. Almost 
invariably he 
will ask why his 
folder has a col- 
ored tab on it. 
That is the 
opening for 
which we have 
been waiting, 
because it gives 
us the oppor- 
tunity to ex- 
plain his line 
folder to him 
and I dare say 
he leaves the office with a sense of 
satisfaction that we are properly 
looking after his insurance needs. 
That’s simply a matter of good 
public relations. 

Another thing we do which adds 
to the usefulness of the system, as 
well as to its attractiveness, is to 
attach expiration tabs. We use five 
colors in order to take care of term 














business. The folder has the names 
of the months printed on the top 
and weattach a taboverthe month 
in which the policy expires, using 
the color to designate the year. 
When all of the line folders are 
filed, the months are in line so that 
it is easy to find your October 
expirations, for example, by going 
down the October row and pulling 
out all which have an orange tab 
— indicating 1945. Of course, we 
have another expiration check as 
we do not believe that any one 
expiration system should be used 
by itself. 

So much for the mechanics of 
setting up the line folder. We now 
have a case history of each and 
every assured in our books. This, 
in itself, is a big advantage because 
we can never tell when a single 
shot customer will become a pros- 
pect for some new type of coverage 
that has just been introduced. 
When we lose an account, as all of 
us do, the line folder can be filed 
away as a prospect card for future 
years. All of the information nec- 
essary to solicit the risk at a later 
date has been recorded and even 
a dead folder has its potential 
value. 

Summed up here are the ad- 
vantages of a line folder: 

1. Case history 

2. Saves filing space. 

3. Psychology of individuality. 
4. Assists in making surveys. 
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5. Easier to detect non-concur- 
rencies. 
6. Sales aid. 


III. ANALYsIs OF 
INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


All of us have preferred accounts 
that require special attention. Us- 
ually these are our pets. This is 
either because of the premium 
volume involved or some unusual 
competition or sales resistance. An 
analysis is that which is made in 
our own office for the benefit of 
the producer and is not to be con- 
fused with a survey that is pre- 
pared for the assured. This will 
be discussed later. 

The sole purpose of an analysis 
is to bring to the producer’s mind 
those types of coverages not al- 
ready on their books and to freshen 
his memory regarding previous 
efforts to make the sale. There are 
any number of types of forms 
available for this purpose. Most 
companies will supply you with 
them for the asking. The line 
folder I use has an analysis on the 
back. 

Any analysis should be sep- 
arated for individual and commer- 
cial accounts. This is true because 
of the much greater number of 
forms of coverage available for 
commercial accounts. Each inter- 
view and its result should be re- 
corded. Before a producer calls on 
an assured for whom you have an 
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The value of an adequate sales record 


system can hardly be 


analysis, it should be carefully 
studied for potential sales tips. 
This is especially valuable if you 
are conducting a campaign on a 
particular type of coverage. 

Let us suppose, for instance, 
that this month you are pushing 
burglary insurance. Run through 
your analyses and list the names of 
all customers who do not have it. 





exaggerated 


There is your prospect list, to- 
gether with any information re- 
garding previous solicitations. 


Simple, isn’t it? But don’t forget 


that you still will have to make a 
personal call to make certain of 
completing the sale. No office 
record has yet been devised that 
can supplant the personal visita- 
tion. 
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IV. Survey SELLING 


The logical and concluding step 
from the line record and the ac- 
count analysis is the survey and 
analysis prepared for the insured. 
This is the acme of selling tech- 
nique. If properly prepared, pre- 
sented and kept up to date, nothing 
I know of can equal it. But a word 
of warning — surveys carelessly made 
can be disastrous. The indiscrimi- 
nate preparing of a survey, without 
due regard to its potentialities, can 
be most costly. In other words, a 
good survey takes time, money 
and work. Thus it must reasonably 
be expected to reap rewards. 

A survey is an organized sales 
program in which the clients’ in- 
surance needs as a whole are re- 
viewed and recorded. It is more 
than a producer of new business. 
It is your insurance against the 
inroads of a competitor. A well 
prepared survey will so completely 
satisfy an assured that your status 
as an insurance agent is raised to 
a high plane and you become more 
than a commission grabber — you 
are a business counselor. 

One of the first things we must 
decide in making a survey is the 
form it shall take. It should be iri- 
dividualized and patterned to fit 
the assured’s needs and person- 
ality. As far as possible, I prefer 
a narrative type as I think it gets 
away from a cold, impersonal pres- 
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entation of statistics and coverages. 
It is highly important to bear 
in mind that the average recipient 
is not as well versed as we are in 
insurance vocabulary. So avoid, 
as much as possible, the use of 
technical terms. The eye absorbs a 
lot of information, so use pictures 
freely. It also tickles your assured’s 
vanity to see a picture of his house, 
his car, or building. An index and 
a letter of explanation also add to 
the attractiveness and _ usability 
of a survey. 

There are great numbers of 
types of coverages available to 
any business. To me, it is poor 
psychology to sell all of them at 
the same time. To point them out, 
yes; but to sell them, no. In order 
to get around this dilemma, I use 
the terms ‘“‘vital,” “‘advisable,” or 
“available.” By so doing, you can 
emphasize and sell the more vital 
and necessary coverages that are 
fundamental. The reaction of your 
assured can determine the degree 
of salesmanship you should use on 
the advisable coverages. Often by 
bringing out available coverages 
you will incite a desire within the 
prospect for the coverage and a 
sale results without any obvious 
effort of salesmanship. Certainly 
the listing in writing of all three 
types protects you against those 
sad words, all too often spoken: 
“But you didn’t tell me I could 
get insurance to cover this loss.” 
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Survey forms for personal ac- 
counts are more or less standard 
and can be obtained from prac- 
tically every company or publish- 
ing house. Commercial forms are 
much more complex and I prefer 
to use or devise a form that I 
think more nearly fits each indi- 
vidual case, although there are 
available many good commercial 
survey forms. Needless to say, all 
surveys should include a record of 
present coverages with any recom- 
mendations, an insurance index, 
and a monthly expiration record. 

If your agency handles life in- 
surance, a separate section on this 
can be included and all existing 
life policies recorded. We do not 
handle life insurance and I’m 
probably wrong in this conclusion, 
but it seems to me that as the sub- 
jects of property insurance and 
life insurance are so entirely apart, 
separate surveys on the two sub- 
iects would be a better solution. 

While an attractive, well com- 
posed survey is highly desirable, 
such is not its purpose. The sole 
function, from an agent’s view- 
point, of a survey is to sell insur- 
ance and to create a desire for 
complete insurance protection. A 
survey should make the assured 
feel a sense of obligation and re- 
sponsibility toward the agent. Of 
course, this should not be obvious, 
but with the proper degree of 
subtlety, it can be accomplished. 
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If you can’t get the confidence 
of your assured, don’t make a sur- 
vey. When a man goes to a doctor 
for a thorough check-up, he tells 
the doctor all the symptoms. Like- 
wise, you must know all about 
your insured’s business if your sur- 
vey is to be of maximum value to 
him. If he can’t trust you with his 
confidences, you are not worthy 
of his business. Review his present 
policies, examine his physical prop- 
erties, study his inventory figures, 
complete in detail a fact finder, 
and then apply a coverage checker. 
Obtain all the information youcan 
in a legitimate way about your 
prospect and his business. Then 
study this information, analyze it, 
and take your time in writing the 
survey. Be sure you are right. 

I am a great believer in per- 
sonally delivering the survey, not 
to an office hireling, but to the 
boss. I like to make a prearranged 
appointment for half an hour or 
whatever length of time I think 
will be necessary. I take two copies 
of the survey, the original for the 
assured and my own office copy. 
Then we go over it together with 
special emphasis on recommen- 
dations or those coverages con- 
sidered vital that he does not have. 
In this way, I can observe and re- 
cord his every reaction. But if I 
leave the survey without the per- 
sonal explanation, I can only hope 
that it is read and not filed in a 
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bottom drawer for future refer- 
ence. 

Delivering the survey does not 
end your responsibility. Insurance 
changes. Business conditions change. 
You must keep your survey up 
to date by making periodic re- 
views and checking to see whether 
or not the assured has adopted 
your recommendations. The sur- 
vey is only the opening wedge in 
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your battle for complete insurance 
coverage. Remember that it must 
be flexible so that future sugges- 
tions can be made in line with 
current needs. 

Let me conclude with the ad- 
monition that I began: sales rec- 
ords are for your assistance in 
making sales; don’t make them so 
intricate or complex that you be- 
come their slave. 
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Workmen’s Compensation— 
Up-to-Date Information 


Owing to the enactment of important amendments to the work- 
men’s compensation laws, new editions of the compensation law 
pamphlets for the states of New York, South Carolina, and Virginia 
are in the course of preparation and will be available for distribution 
in the near future. 

The 1946 edition of each pamphlet will contain an annotated di- 
gest under topical headings and the complete text of the workmen’s 
compensation law and pertinent supplementary laws including all 
amendments enacted by the 1946 legislative session and, in addition, 
the annotations of cases decided since publication of the previous 
edition. Single copies cost $1.00 each. Quantity prices on request. 

Orders: Address your inquiries or orders to A. Farkas, Legislative 
Division, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 60 John 
Street, N. Y. (7). For orders for New York City, add 2 percent sales 
tax; for California deliveries, add 24% percent use tax. 














SMALL BUSINESSES 


During the late war a great deal 
was said about the unusual difficulties 
that confronted the small business 
man and our government devoted no 
little attention and promulgated many 
plans to solve the problem. Countless 
smal] businesses were forced to the 
wall and some pessimists predicted 
that for years to come the failures of 
such enterprises would grow greater 
rather than less. 

However, without arguing that 
point, we all know that it always has 
been true in this country and will con- 
tinue to be true that thousands of 
able and ambitious men desire above 
everything else to be on their own, 
to have a business by means of which 
they hope to attain, if not great 
wealth, at least a comfortable living 
and in which they can feel that their 
efforts will result in direct benefit to 
themselves rather than to someone for 
whom they work. 

Thousands of returning war veter- 
ans, as well as the usual annual crop 





Usable Ideas for Today 


of young men on the threshold of a 
business career, hope to be not em- 
ployees but employers, even though 
in a small way. And just as much as 
the great units of industry, in fact, 
perhaps even more so, they face cer- 
tain financial hazards from which they 
can only secure protection through 
insurance of one kind or another. 

To enumerate the great diversity 
of such new business, relatively small 
and not heavily capitalized, is not 
necessary here. As an agent you should 
familiarize yourself with these new ven- 
tures. You will see them everywhere. 
Make yourself known to the proprie- 
tors. Many of them have little knowl- 
edge of what they need in the form of 
financial protection. When they are 
properly informed, they will hardly 
dare remain without such protection. 

Safe burglary, outside and inside 
robbery, personal accidents, plate 
glass breakage — all of these dangers 
and many others may be just around 
the corner for any one of them. 

You may be surprised to find how 
welcome is the advice you offer to 
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men who never before have conducted 
a business of their own or, in many 
cases, have had practically no exper- 
ience in business at all. You may be 
no less surprised to find how greatly 
you will increase your own business 
by thorough and painstaking canvass- 
ing of this ever increasing market. 
And while in many instances the in- 
surance purchased will cover only a 
minimum of what might be needed, 
the fact that you have been a good 
counselor to the embryo business man 
should mean that as his business ex- 
pands he will turn to you for larger 
and more diversified coverages. 
AVIATION INSURANCE 

Following a recent airplane disaster 
in Virginia in which nearly 30 persons 
were killed, it was reported that none 
of the major aviation underwriting 
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. . « and is your roof strong enough 
for my helicopter?” 





groups had any liability coverage on 
the plane and, so far as was known, 
no insurance was carried covering 
liability to passengers. 

There is no need to point out how 
greatly the use of airplanes is increas- 
ing, how the field for aviation insur- 
ance in all its phases is tremendously 
expanding. Many insurance men whose 
views are worthy of serious considera- 
tion believe that the field of aviation 
insurance offers possibilities of growth 
and development practically unrivaled 
by any other. That a great many 
agents have made practically no effort 
to take advantage of the situation is 
undoubtedly true. A new and untried 
field is less apt to be overrun with 
workers than one where most of the 
ways and means are long tested and 
well charted and, as is so often the 
case with something that has not been 
studied and developed over a long 
period of time, there is the usual sus- 
picion that it will prove complicated 
and so, perhaps, not liable to result 
in financial returns that would justify 
too great an expenditure of time and 
effort. Such, we feel safe in asserting, 
has not been the experience of the 
agents who have developed aviation 
insurance. 

There are at the present time in 
this country more than 3,000 airports, 
and additional ones are being put into 
operation all the time. Few agents 
who are willing to do a reasonable 
amount of study to familiarize them- 
selves with the aviation insurance 
available are far removed from good 
prospects. Such insurance should be- 
come an important and lucrative fea- 
ture of every progressive agency. 
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VIATION insurance is still a 
A relatively small business but 


every sign indicates its rapid and 





great increase. The following 









article by George W. Orr pre- 






sents a comprehensive study of 






an important and timely subject. 























SPECIAL STUDY SECTION 


Aviation Liability Claims 


HE IMPACT OF WAR on aviation 
has been tremendous and this 
impact will necessarily be felt in 
the aviation insurance business. 
The use of aviation as a means of 
transportation will increase greatly 
and the need for aviation in- 
surance and the adjustment of 
aviation claims will increase along 
with it. But we must consider the 
matter realistically, not permitting 
ourselves to be carried away by 
over optimism, and thus avoid 
disillusionment and perhaps finan- 
cial loss when we discover the 
truth, that aviation insurance is 
still a relatively small business. 
Let insurance men, therefore, in- 
clude aviation in their reconver- 
sion plans by all means, but do so 
realistically and intelligently. 
Every indication is for a rapid 
and great increase in the use of 
aviation. The subject has caught 
the public interest even to a greater 
extent than in the late twenties. 
Airline passengers have already 
increased from 1,876,000 in 1939 
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(our last normal prewar year) to 
7,700,000 in 1945. Airline sched- 
ules of 8 hours across our continent 
and about 12 hours across the 
Atlantic are a reality, with indica- 
tion of greatly reduced traveling 
time to all points throughout the 
world. Tens of thousands of our 
boys and girls have been made 
expert pilots by wartime training 
and therefore are potential civil- 
ian flyers and CAA has given 
service flyers civilian certificates. 
Their families and friends have 
become air minded. 

Student certificates increased 
from 30,000 in 1939 to 70,000 in 
1945, showing that.civilian inter- 
est in flying continues to increase. 
Manufacturers of personal planes 
claim to have orders totaling 40,- 
000 whereas the best production 
of civil aircraft in any earlier year 
was 6,844 for 1941. Even during 
1945, as a result of release of sur- 























plus military planes, the number 
of registered civil aircraft in- 
creased from 22,000 to 30,000. A 
program designed to double the 
number of airports to a total of 
6,300 is under way and smaller 
fields for personal flying and local 
air service will constitute by far 
the larger number of such projects. 
Continued replenishment of the 
reservoir of aviation interest is 
being accomplished by thousands 
of elementary and high schools 
providing permanent courses in 
aviation. 

Aviation’s future is rosy and 
assured, but its progress will be 
a bit more gradual than some 
think. What should local insur- 
ance people do to take advantage 
of this potential source of revenue? 
Should aviation departments be 
established which must sustain 
themselves on aviation revenue? 
The answer is that there isn’t 
enough aviation business available 
in any one locality now, either in 
premiums or claims fees, to sus- 
tain a department specializing en- 
tirely in aviation or to justify a 
good man’s entire time. The busi- 
ness probably will not be in the 
very near future, but the firm 
that gets in on the ground floor 
will have the advantage of con- 
tacts, knowledge, and recognition 
as a specialist. 

So there is a very practical com- 
promise for those who want to es- 
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tablish such a position without 
wasting a lot of time and money 
in doing so. In a nutshell, here it 
is: choose a competent employee, 
preferably with aviation experi- 
ence, or employ a promising re- 
turned serviceman with aviation 
experience. Let this employee go 
on with production or claims ad- 
justment work, thus keeping him 
profitably productive. But let him 
understand that he is your aviation 
specialist. Make it his job to learn 
all he can about aviation insur- 
ance and keep up with develop- 
ments. Give him opportunity to 
develop contacts. Assign all avia- 
tion work to him so he will gain all 
possible experience. 

There are, of course, many op- 
portunities to sell aviation insur- 
ance today. A majority of private 
flyers and many commercial op- 
erators are not adequately cov- 
ered. Many firms not presently 
operating a plane have employees 
using the airlines without aviation 
accident protection. They can be 
sold “‘airsurance”’ or aviation ac- 
cident insurance and, equally im- 
portant, the contact establishes 
the salesman so that when and if 
other aviation insurance is needed, 
he is the natural source of such 
service. So, in planning for the 
future, include aviation by desig- 
nating someone on your staff to 
interest himself in aviation insur- 
ance and the servicing of aviation 

















claims. The knowledge, contacts 
and experience gained will as- 
suredly pay good dividends when 
aviation insurance does become 
the important factor it inevitably 
will become in the not too distant 
future. 

So much for the general subject 
of aviation insurance by way of 
introduction. Now let’s turn to the 
principal subject of this article, 
*‘Aviation Liability Claims.’ My 
objective will be to differentiate 
aviation claims procedure from 
the procedure, for instance, of 
handling automobile liability 
cases, and to clarify the law appli- 
cable to aviation liability. 

First, let’s tear away the mask of 
mystery which too often surrounds 
the handling of aviation claims 
and stress that aviation liability 
claims are handled just like other 
liability claims. Any man capable 
of handling other liability claims 
properly and intelligently is cap- 
able, under proper direction or 
with an understanding of the fact- 
ors peculiar to aviation, to handle 
aviation liability cases just as prop- 
erly and intelligently. Ordinary 
claims procedure must be followed 
— there must be a complete in- 
vestigation of the facts, signed 
statements taken from all witnesses 
having first hand knowledge of 
the facts, photographs taken if 
they will aid in determining lia- 
bility, and all documents and 
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physical exhibits preserved in a 
way for presentation in evidence. 

Procedure in making the in- 
vestigation is different, because, 
first: aviation insurance is differ- 
ent in some respects from, say, 
automobile insurance, and certain 
additional information is needed 
to establish coverage; secondly: the 
investigator must know what in- 
formation is needed and where to 
get it, and lastly: the law appli- 
cable to aviation liability is often 
different — not because aviation 
law is mysterious or special, but 
because automobile liability law 
has received so much legislative 
tinkering that it is different from 
the common law rules of negli- 
gence and the man accustomed to 
automobile liability law is likely 
to be confused. Now let us con- 
sider these three “‘differences’’ in 
more detail. 

Several different factors must 
be considered in aviation coverage 
as compared with automobile cov- 
erage. The airplane is relatively 
new; there are relatively few of 
them over which to distribute the 
risk; they differ as to control from 
any other vehicle, using the air 
as the medium of travel and, in 
spite of their wonderful safety 
record when properly operat- 
ed, are more dangerous when 
improperly operated or operat- 
ed over hazardous. terrain or 
for hazardous purposes. Aircraft 
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policies are in the transitory stage, 
conditions being relaxed more and 
more as experience grows and as 
distribution of risk increases. I 
must, therefore, refer to the recent 
standard policies, knowing that 
tomorrow or even today they may 
be changed. But you will get the 
idea that con- 
ditions of cov- 
erage must be 
known and ver- 
ified. 

One of our 
greatest diffi- 
culties is the 
failure on the 
part of assureds 
or agents to re- 
port sufficient 
facts when there 
is an accident 
to determine 
whether cover- 
age is involved. 
A frequent er- 
ror of an inves- 
tigator is failure 
to inform him- 
self of the exact conditions of cov- 
erage of the particular policy in- 
volved before completing his in- 
vestigation, thereby failing to in- 
clude certain facts which are nec- 
essary to determine coverage. Avi- 
ation insurance policies are not 
standardized like policies covering 
more mature risks and hence con- 
tain more precise conditions of 
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. a rapid and great increase 
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coverage and more special en- 
dorsements to adapt them to the 
specific individual need of the as- 
sured. These must be understood 
and covered before a complete 
report of investigation can be 
made. 

The so-called ‘omnibus clause” 
is usually more 
restricted in air- 
craft liability 
policies. As- 
sureds, and ap- 
proved pilots 
operating the 
aircraft as agents 
of the assureds 
are included in 
the definition of 
‘‘insureds,”’ but 
renter pilots, 
students and 
certain other 
persons are usu~ 
ally excluded 
from this pro- 
tection. There 
are very spe- 
cific reasons for 
each condition of coverage but I 
do not have available time to ex- 
plain each one and it is an under- 
writing matter while I am a claims 
man — not an underwriter. The 
coverage conditions are usually 
more strict as to (1) approved 
aircraft, (2) approved pilots, and 
(3) approved purpose. 

(1) The potential risk on differ- 
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ent kinds of aircraft is quite dif- 
ferent and, therefore, most policies 
are written to cover only specifi- 
cally named aircraft or a specific 
class. So the aircraft involved 
should be specifically identified. 

(2) The presumed ability of 
pilots depends upon their training, 
experience and certification by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and 
in some states by local authority. 
For this reason, individual pilots 
or specific classes of pilots are ap- 
proved for the risk covered by each 
policy. It is therefore necessary to 
include information as to the cer- 
tification of the pilot involved in 
an accident, i.e. whether he holds 
a student, private or commercial 
certificate and what his ratings 
are. 

(3) The purpose for which an 
airplane is operated has direct 
bearing on the risk, that is, whether 
for private pleasure and private 
business, instruction, rental, trans- 
portation of persons and/or goods 
for hire, etc., and policies usually 
state an approved purpose. It is 
therefore necessary to determine 
the purpose of the flight involved 
in an accident and such facts 
should be reported. 

Aircraft liability policies, like 
most liability policies, insure only 
against loss from liability imposed 
by law. It is thus fundamental to 
determine the legal liability, and 
to do this the investigator must 
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understand at least the rudiments 
of safe aircraft operations, as well 
as the law applicable to aviation. 
Naturally, the more he knows 
about aviation and law, the better 
fitted he is for the job. However, 
there are four fundamentals to 
safe flying: (1) a proper airplane, 


-(2) proper maintenance, (3) a 


qualified pilot, and (4) proper dis- 
patching and care for the safety 
of passengers and public. 

(1) A proper aircraft. It is nec- 
essary to determine whether the 
aircraft involved is a proper air- 
plane for the purposes of the 
flight attempted. Secure details, 
including license number of the 
plane and pertinent information 
from its license certificate. Its his- 
tory as to former accidents should 
be inquired into, whether and 
what equipment beyond standard 
equipment has been added and 
whether dual controls were con- 
nected at time of accident. This 
information can be secured from 
the license certificate, the airplane 
and engine log, and the owner or 
person who services the plane. 

(2) Proper maintenance. Full 
information on the maintenance of 
aircraft and engine is vital, includ- 
ing total operating hours, hours 
since last overhaul (with date), 
date of last inspection for relicense, 
date and hours since last check 
with full details of last inspection 
before flight together with name 
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Many firms have employees using the airlines without aviation accident protection 


and certification of man who made 
that last inspection. This informa- 
tion can be secured from the air- 
plane and engine logs, the owner 
and persons familiar with the serv- 
icing of the ship. Get names and 
statements from any persons who 
can admissibly testify as to the 
pertinent facts. 





(3) A qualified pilot. All in- 
formation on the qualifications, 
hours, certification and rating and 
the reputation of the pilot should 
be secured. The certificate and 
log book of the pilot and all who 
know or knew him intimately are 
the sources of information. 

(4) Proper dispatching and 
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care for the safety of passengers 
and public. Weather conditions, 
proper clearance, etc., have an im- 
portant bearing on due care in 
dispatching a flight, depending 
upon the objective and purpose of 
the flight. Sources of information 
are the airport and government 
weather records, control tower, 
if any, and the assured or persons 
having knowledge of his operation. 
Care of passengers and public in- 
clude safe method of getting to 
and on plane, deplaning, safety 
belts, etc. and barriers or guards 
to protect the public. This infor- 
mation is purely factual and must 
be secured from competent wit- 
nesses where ever available. 

Exclusions also are more strict 
and specific, including violation 
of the law and civil air regulations. 
The investigator should check up 
on the exclusions to get necessary 
facts to determine whether the 
coverage has been voided. 

Of course, all of these elements 
are not involved in all aviation 
accidents and sometimes are not 
involved at all in non-flying acci- 
dents affecting aviation policies. 
Judgment must be used in getting 
pertinent information and not 
wasting time on immaterial data. 
But where there is doubt, get all 
information likely to be material, 
and get it from the persons who 
know the facts and not from some 
volunteer who can merely give 
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you all the answers from hearsay. 

There is little statutory law ap- 
plicable to aviation liability and 
therefore the common law rules of 
negligence generally apply. The 
few exceptions will be discussed 
later. This means that before there 
is liability on the part of the air- 
plane operator, he must be proven 
legally liable — that his or his 
agent’s negligence proximately 
caused the injury — and the bur- 
den of proof is on the plaintiff. 
The plaintiff must also be without 
fault. This very properly leaves 
the matter to judicial determina- 
tion, where both sides are heard, 
the accused must know what he is 
charged with before he must an- 
swer to unproven accusations of 
wrongdoing, and the rights of all 
are protected by the rules and 
system of justice built up through 
the years. If unlimited time were 
available, I could explore this 
matter further — the effect of the 
doctrine of res ipsa loquitor, the 
tendency to impose liability upon 
aircraft operators, to take control 
of torts from the states and cen- 
tralize more and more power in 
the central government. But suf- 
fice it to say that our courts have 
taken aviation in stride and are 
dispensing justice to public and 
operators just as capably and justly 
as is done in other industries. 

The claim that the speed with 
which aircraft cross state boun- 
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daries causes conflict in liability 
laws is quite unfounded. The law 
of the place of accident applies. 
State laws are sometimes different, 
but they are not in conflict. The 
fact that all approve of uniform 
Federal safety and economic con- 
trol of aviation — already accom- 
plished by the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 — has no necessary 
bearing on control of liability, 
which has always been the con- 
stitutional prerogative of the states. 

The fact that all persons aboard 
a plane are sometimes killed and 
there are no eye witnesses is no ex- 
cuse for setting aviation apart and 
subjecting it to a different standard 
of liability. Because of the meticu- 
lous records kept on all aircraft 
operations, by the operator and 
governmental agencies, to say 
nothing of the public hearings open 
to all, more material facts are 
available to the plaintiff than in 
any industry I know. The plain- 
tiff has available all facts available 
to the defendant, whether there 
are witnesses or not. 

The exceptions to my statement 
that the ordinary common law 
rules of negligence apply are: (1) 
land damage laws, and (2) the 
Warsaw Convention, an interna- 
tional treaty, properly titled ““Con- 
vention for the Unification of Cer- 
tain Rules Relating to Interna- 
tional Transportation by Air.” 
(1) Land damage laws (based 
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on Section 5 of the so-called Uni- 
form State Law for Aeronautics) 
impose absolute and unlimited 
liability on the owner (and certain 
liability on the operator) for prop- 
erty damage and/or injury to 
innocent third parties on the sur- 
face caused by the operation of 
aircraft or objects falling there- 
from. Unless changed during the 
past year, the jurisdictions having 
such laws are: Delaware, Hawaii, 
Indiana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Wisconsin, 
Montana and Wyoming, the lia- 
bility being applicable only to 
forced landings in the last two 
mentioned states. Maryland and 
Georgia make proof of damage 
prima facie evidence of liability. 
The law with regard to aircraft 
liability in Pennsylvania is found 
under Title 2, Sec. 1469, 1472 and 
1473, Purdon’s Pennsylvania Stat- 
utes Annotated. 

(2) Briefly, the Warsaw Con- 
vention is a “Convention for the 
Unification of Certain Rules Re- 
lating to International Transpor- 
tation by Air” (its proper name); 
its application is determined by 
the contract of transportation and 
not by the place of accident — 
when between two nations adher- 
ing to the treaty, or from one ad- 
hering nation to a destination in 
that same nation, if there has been 
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an agreed stopping place in an- 
other nation whether an adher- 
ent or not. It places primary lia- 
bility on the carrier for injury to 
passengers, baggage and/or goods 
unless the carrier can affirmatively 
prove that it and its agents have 
taken all possible necessary meas- 
ures to avoid the damage (or in the 
case of baggage and goods, that 
the damage was caused by an 
error in piloting or navigation), 
and limits recovery: for death or 
injury of passengers to the present 
U. S. currency value of $8,291.87; 
baggage and goods to $16.85 per 
kilogram (2.2046 lbs); and $331.67 
for objects of which the passenger 
takes charge himself, unless the 
passenger affirmatively proves that 
the damage was caused by willful 
misconduct, in which case there 
would be no limit. The limitation 
for bringing an action is specified 
as two years. 

It may be well to mention that 
motor vehicle laws in the several 
states have quite consistently been 
held not applicable to aircraft op- 
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eration. California is the only 
state having an effective guest 
statute applying to aviation. I also 
call attention to the obvious fact 
that the limitation on recovery for 
wrongful death imposed by some 
17 jurisdictions is applicable to 
aviation as it is to any agency 
causing wrongful death. 

Of course, a great mass of law 
has been accumulated from litiga- 
tion on the subject of aviation 
liability and it is impossible to cover 
it here. However, it is apparent 
from this necessarily superficial 
discussion of the subject of aviation 
liability claims that the only gap 
between the competent general 
liability adjuster and the handling 
of aviation claims is (1) unfamili- 
arity with aviation coverage, (2) 
unfamiliarity with aviation tech- 
nically, and (3) unfamiliarity with 
aviation law. This is only natural 
and reflects no discredit on liabil- 
ity adjusters. There has been little 
need in insurance adjustment work 
to specialize in aviation or avia- 
tion law. 
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@ Here’s a suggestion that the knowing agent might 
pass on to his assured. If the brakes suddenly fail to 


work, hit something cheap. — Canadian Underwriter 




























e Even in the small cities 
and towns there are 
many prospects for boiler 
and machinery insurance 


Boiler and Machinery Lines 


HIS ARTICLE is intended to ex- 

plore some of the sales angles 
of boiler and machinery lines. It 
probably will be of little interest 
to the large agency maintaining its 
own boiler and machinery depart- 
ment or at least a specialist in 
these lines. It may, however, prove 
interesting to many agencies which 
have overlooked some of the possi- 
bilities. 

Based on the observations of 
many years spent in calling on 
agents it may be fairly said that a 
very large percentage avoid talking 
the more specialized lines unless 
to their good fortune they are vir- 
tually dragged out by a company 
man and attain enough exper- 
ience to remove the mystery. 

In the smallest towns there are 
' at least heating boilers and numer- 
ous pressure vessels. Add-one in- 
dustry and a prospect for a sub- 
stantial premium is found. With 
several industries, the premium 
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possibilities rapidly run into the 
thousands. 


How To Start 


The agent with no business of 
this classification will get good re- 
sults by arranging with a company 
specialist to help him survey the 
possibilities. Start with the mer- 
cantile district and systematically 
inspect all of the boilers. Let the 
company man classify and rate 
them as you go and you will 
rapidly become familiar with the 
ordinary types and thereafter 
quickly recognize the difference 
between the horizontal tubular 
found in the mercantile basement 
and the Scotch marine type you 
may find in the laundry. Two or 
three days spent in this manner 
will provide you with a substantial 
list of prospects. Some you will 
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solicit as you go, reserving others 
for more appropriate contact, but 
theimportant thing is that you have 
now gained some knowledge in 
addition to specific prospects. 

Now, before you let the valuable 
company man leave your town 
have him equip you with a speci- 
men policy and a set of the various 
forms or schedules used therewith. 
One hour of concentration on these 
will give you a working knowledge 
of the coverage, and the usual 
wearing out of two pair of shoes 
to one pair of pants will put several 
of the previously inspected boilers 
on your books. 

Altogether too many agents shy 
away from the boiler and machin- 
ery manual because it looks diffi- 
cult. More likely they are confus- 
ing the highly technical require- 
ments of the engineer-inspector 
with the manual which, in itself, 
is really simple. Mastery of the 
manual enables you to rate the 
future prospects without waiting 
for the next visit of the company 
man, which surely builds you -in 
the estimation of your clients as 
an agent who knows the business. 


THE LARGER LINES 
With the start you have made 
you are now ready to visit the 
cold storage plant. Its engine room 
may have old fashioned horizontal 
compressors slowly pumping on 
their tracks with power supplied by 
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huge synchronous motors, or it 
may be equipped with modern 
vertical compressors operated by 
compact motors with V-belt drive. 
Attached to either type of compres- 
sor will be miles of pipe running: 
through the ice-making brine tank 
and through the cold rooms. New 
you have discovered a dual risk. 
One is the refrigeration system 
with its perils of rupture and the 
other is the machinery risk of com- 
pressors and motors. Rates for 
direct damage for both risks are 
there in your manual and this: 
risk is big enough to warrant a 
special trip by your company ex- 
pert to help you. 

In addition to direct damage 
your prospect also needs conse- 
quential damage and use and oc- 
cupancy, and just to keep in prac- 
tice sell him a cold storage locker 
policy through your inland marine 
connection. Also, this risk prob- 
ably needs an all risks third party 
property damage policy to protect 
him from loss to the several hun- 
dred thousand dollars of property 
value in his custody. Such loss can 
come from perils not covered by 
any other policy, ‘and if sold, you 
will have more than doubled the 
machinery premium, which alone 
will go into four figures. 

Next, you may visit a sawmill 
and find a roaring fire heating a 
three-story-high water tube boiler, 
and the superheated steam push- 
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ing against the blades of one or 
more turbines supplying the plant 
with its own direct current. Again 
you may need your old friend the 
company man, but by now you 
are really producing premiums 
for him and he is glad to come. 
Omitting further details of the 
risk, you have a fine prospect for 
a very large premium. 

Our explorations to this point 
have covered the mercantile dis- 
trict and have sampled the indus- 
tries. To illustrate the prospects 
further, the school district prob- 
ably has ten or more boilers. Here 
and there in private residences are 
low pressure steam and hot water 
heating plants. They do not in- 
volve much premium, but furnish 
a fine opening wedge and a real 
service is rendered to your pros- 
pect. 

This article is completely non- 
technical, and intentionally so. 
Really, it is the condensed exper- 
ience of a small town local agent 
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V. J. ROBINSON 
. a few helpful hints 


well known to the author; in 
fact, it is the author’s personal 
experience. If you haven’t been 
getting your share of boiler and 
machinery business, it is hoped 
that this story may give you a few 


helpful hints. 
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Tender Hearted 


Motorist (to farmer whose hen he has just run over): “I’m very 
sorry. Would a dollar make it all right?”’ 

Farmer: ‘“‘No, but I’ll take two dollars.” 

Motorist: ““That’s a lot of money for a hen.” 

Farmer: “Well, you see, I’ve got a rooster that’s very fond of this 


hen, and I’m afraid the shock will kill him, too.” — Trumbull Cheer 
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Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 








Tue ConvENTIONS ARE ON 
The Insurance Field 

The transportation situation is eas- 
ing. Insurance organizations through- 
out the Jength and breadth of the 
U.S. are girding themselves for bigger 
and better conventions. 

This is good. Old friends, who have 
been home bound for a long time, 
again will greet each other. Men back 
from war service will be getting the 
“feel” of the business once more; and 
what better way is there to do that 
than by means of conventions? 

Yes, once again all of us use boldly 
the word “convention” without fear 
of being censored; but these restricted, 
wartime “conferences” of the past 
four years have taught insurance or- 
ganizations a few lessons that should 
not be soon forgotten. 

Program committees have learned 
how to streamline convention pro- 
grams and speakers have learned how 
to use their allotted time to best ad- 
vantage. Wartime meetings were 


fruitful, effective. 

In getting back to the peacetime 
meeting pace, let’s not lose any of those 
things that make a convention trip 
really worth the time and money spent. 





EFFICIENCY 


London Daily Mail 

What is the greatest driving force 
in the world of affairs? EFFICIENCY! 
By which is meant a job well done, 
whether by a secretary or a stevedore. 
Efficiency is that spirit which makes a 
good worker cheap at $50 a week — 
and lack of efficiency makes a poor 
worker expensive at $20 a week. Give 
the best of what you have to the work 
in hand. 

yoryr 
DEPARTMENT STORE COMPARISON 
Weekly Underwriter 

Company officials may be inclined 
to be pessimistic because losses are 
hitting them on certain classes. For 
instance, automobile insurance is now 
in the doldrums largely due to the 
high collision loss ratio. The property 
damage ratio is high. Yet in taking the 
broad view of the year a company 
may have made a very good profit 
because the experience on the other 
classes is favorable. 

An insurance company writing a 
diversified business is much like a 
large department store. A store is 
destined to lose money on some of its 











the store as an entirety. The only safe- 
guard, however, in insurance com- 
panies is to see to it that the losing 
class does not loom up as a very im- 
portant factor in the income. For 
instance, a company may have an un- 
duly large volume of automobile busi- 
ness and its loss ratio cannot be over- 
come by fire or inland marine. That 
is an important factor. The premium 
volume of these classes should be 
studied. Where there is an over bal- 
ance of one class that is out of pro- 
portion in its premium income a 
readjustment should be made. 


- 2 


Sarety DRIVING AND AGENTS 
RESPONSIBILITY 
United States Review 

Driver education, highway en- 
gineering, and law enforcement are 
no longer matters of academic inter- 
est. They are projects which hold 
forth the only hope of keeping the cost 
of necessary insurance protection 
within reasonable bounds. 

The insurance companies are the 
logical medium through which policy- 
holders’: interests in highway safety 
can be given practical expression. But 
the mere spending of money will not 
bring about the desired result. Indi- 
vidual policyholders must understand 
the situation if their support is to be 
genuine and enthusiastic. It is the 





goods. Yet it figures the profits of 
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agents’ responsibility to marshal this 
support and make it effective. 
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SELLING THE CLAIM DEPARTMENT 
is WorTH WHILE 
National Underwriter 

Some companies are so conscious of 
the problem and of the importance of 
the claim department in connection 
with public esteem that they have set 
out deliberately to sell to both the 
agents and the public a good claim 
department. This is extremely healthy. 
The claim is the point at which in- 
surance begins to function for insured. 
It is the real test of whether the in- 
sured has gotten hold of a good com- 
pany. 

The insurer that deliberately sets 
out to sell its claim department, no 
matter how good that department is 
to start, will undoubtedly secure an 
improvement. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that payments will be in- 
creased. It may mean nothing more 
than that the technic of settling a 
claim so that the client gets all to 
which he is entitled under the con- 
tract will be handled in such a way 
that he is satisfied. There is always 
more than one way to handle a set- 
tlement. It may mean nothing more 
than that claim men will become in- 
creasingly conscious of the importance 
of their tasks to the welfare of their 
company and of the business as a 
whole. 



































C.P.C.U. 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
Dear Editor: 

Will you send me information in re- 
gard to C.P.C.U. course. I believe I 
would like to take this by extension if 
possible. 

Daniel P. Steinberg, Jr., 
Agent 


(THe Journat has advised writer 
Steinberg that the proper person to 
contact for information about the 
C.P.C.U. course is 

Dr. Harry Loman, Dean 

American Institute for Property 

and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 

N.E. Cor. 36th & Walnut Streets 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
As other readers may wish the same 
information, we are publishing this 
explanation with writer Steinberg’s 
letter. — Ep.) 

ae 
Sarety Responsisitity Law 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Editor: 

I have read with interest Mr. Wag- 
ner’s article in the January issue of THE 
CasuaLTy AND Surety JOURNAL en- 
titled “Safety Responsibility Laws.” 

This Association is actively supporting 
legislation which will provide for an 
amendment to Georgia’s so-called 








Safety Responsibility Law. We have 
secured from the Department of Motor 
Vehicles of the State of Maryland 500 
copies of its digest of Maryland’s new 
financial responsibility law and are very 
anxious to distribute these properly 
among our membership and others. 
Would it be possible for us to secure 500 
reprints of Mr. Wagner’s article? If so, 
we would appreciate your sending them 
to us with a statement of any charges. 
James C, Dunuap, President 
Georgia Association of 
Insurance Agents 


[The reprints of Mr. Wagner’s arti- 
cle have been sent to Mr. Dunlap. — 
Ep.] 


APPRECIATION 
Austin, Texas 
Dear Editor: 

I have enjoyed THe CasuALTy AND 
Surety Journat while I was in the serv- 
ice and I want to express my apprecia- 
tion for having received it. That maga- 
zine has helped me to keep up with the 
changes that were taking place in my 
business while I was gone as nothing else 
has. 

Now that I am a “feather-merchant” 
again I will appreciate your continuing 
to send me your good (change that to 
“excellent”) littlke magazine at my 
business address. 

Jack H. Sucke, Agent 
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MORE COMMENTS ON “IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE” 



































I have just received booklet entitled 
“In the Public Service,” It becomes my 
pleasure so often of late to offer my 
congratulations and I am delighted that 
this is the case. You are certainly doing a 
wonderful work and all insurance men 
and women of America, I am sure, 
deeply appreciate it. 

H. H. HEAFNER 

Resident Vice President 

United States Casualty Company 
Southeastern Department 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Thank you for the booklet telling 
facts about the Association. I read it 
with much interest and I appreciate it. 

E. L. Coman 

Manager 

The Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company 
Providence, R. I. 

I wish to commend the Association 
upon the clarity of this brochure of your 
activities. 

V. J. ARMSTRONG 

President 

McCrory, Armstrong & Waters 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

I think it is desirable that nothing be 
left undone at the present time to 
familiarize the public with the aims and 
objects of business organizations and 
your pamphlet appears to me to do this 
most effectively. : 

G. D. Fintayson 
Superintendent of 
Insurance 
Ottawa, Canada 

Being one of the new managers of 
our company and not having had an op- 


portunity to visit your organization to 
see how you operate, I feel that this 
little booklet comes in very handy, and 
after digesting it I know a little bit more 
about the Association than I did a year 
ago. 

P. A. S. RoGers 

Manager 

United States Fidelity 

and Guaranty Company 

Newark, N. J. 

It is, in my opinion, a booklet which 
should be placed in the hands of each 
member of the various state legislatures 
and bar associations all over the country in 
order that the legislaturers and attorneys 
generally may acquaint themselves with 
the worthy services performed by the 
association. 

SAMUEL W. JAmes, JR. 
Attorney at Law 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

It is very interesting and it describes 
in detail the functions of the association. 
Few people realize the amount of work 
being performed by the organization. I 
am passing this along to others associated 
with me. 

W. W. Berry 

Manager 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 
Rocky Mountain Department 
Denver, Colo.. 

Thanks for “In the Public Service.” 
It looks like an excellent piece of work 
and should give me what I want. 

C., J. Firzpatrick 

Secretary 

United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company 
Baltimore, Md. 




















Tuomas N. Boate, director of the spe- 
cial service division of the National Con- 
servation Bureau, was formerly chief of 
the traffic division of the Pennsylvania 
State Police. He is the author of numer- 
ous articles on traffic control and safety. 
An article by Mr. Boate, “‘ Brake Safety 
Campaign to be Launched,” appeared 
in the March, 1945, issue of THE JOURNAL. 
(Accidents — Or Auto Inspections, page 
15.) 
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ArtTHUR C. GOERLICH is educational 
director of the Insurance Society of New 
York, Inc. He received the degree of 
B.S. from Columbia College in 1916 and 
served in the Field Artillery, 77th Divi- 
sion in World War I. He spent 15 years 
in the insurance agency and brokerage 
business. For three successive years he 
was secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Brokers and is a 
trustee of the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters 
and secretary of that organization. An 
article by Mr. Goerlich, “‘ Rehabilitation 
and Re-employment of the Returning 
Veteran,” appeared in the August- 
September, 1944, issue of THe JouRNAL. 
(Education Meets a Boom, page 9.) 
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Joun E. Kratz is an underwriter in the 
judicial department of the Fidelity and 





Deposit Company. He was graduated 
from the University of Maryland Law 
School and admitted to the Maryland 
Bar in 1925. He joined the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company the following year and 
has been associated with its judicial 
department ever since. (Lost Instrument 
Bonds, page 23.) 
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W. Sraniey Krre is president of the 


Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany and the Manufacturers Fire In- 
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surance Company. A graduate of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the University of Pennsylvania, 
he entered the insurance business with 
the General Accident and was then suc- 
cessively with the Globe Indemnity, the 
Fidelity and Casualty, the Hartford Ac- 
cident and Indemnity and the Ohio 
Casualty Co. He is a member of the 
Insurance Society of Philadelphia and 
served as its president for two years, and 
is also a member of the Drug and Chem- 
ical Club of New York. ( There’s Gold In 
Headlines, page 27.) 
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Georce W. Orr has been director of 
claims for U. S. Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., since 1938. Graduated from the 
University of Richmond in 1908, he re- 
ceived his LL.B. degree in 1910 from the 
University of South Carolina. He began 
his legal practice in Greenville, S. C., 
and subsequently had wide experience in 
the legal, business and aeronautical fields 
before accepting his present position. 
(Aviation Liability Claims, page 45.) 
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W. E. Putten, assistant agency director 
of the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Co., has served in both World Wars. 
A native of Virginia, he attended Wil- 
liam and Mary College and received his 
LL.B. degree from Indiana University. 
He entered an insurance claim depart- 
ment in Indianapolis in 1922, after serv- 
ing in the Army during World War I, 
and later became assistant to the vice 
president of the claim department, U. S. 
F. & G. He applied his insurance train- 
ing to his work in World War II as chief 
of the claim section, contract insurance 
branch, A.S.F. (An Insurance Saga, page 1.) 
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Ernest F. Youne, a native of Tennessee, 
moved to North Carolina in 1923 and 
received his B.S. in Commerce from the 
University of North Carolina in 1927. 
Two years later, he entered the insur- 
ance business, and is now president of 
Davis and Young, Inc., an insurance 
agency in Charlotte, N. C. In addition, 
he is president of the North Carolina 
Association of Insurance Agents, having 
previously served as vice president and a 
member of the board of directors. (Make 
Sales Records Sell More, page 35.) 
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V. J. Rostnson is senior partner of the 
Daniels-Robinson Agency in Medford, 
Oregon. He first engaged in local agency 
business for himself in Montana in 1919, 
after serving in the United States Marine 
Corps during World War I. In 1921, he 
became special agent for the California 
Insurance Company. In 1924, he en- 
tered the employ of the New York Un- 
derwriters in their special risk depart- 
ment, becoming state agent for Ohio 
in 1926. He returned to the California in 
1930 and was elected secretary of the 
company in 1933, as well as secretary 
for the entire Commercial Union group. 
He held the latter post until 1937, when 
he bought the Daniels-Robinson Agency. 
(Boiler and Machinery Lines, page 55.) 


Crepirts -— Photographs, “‘ Among those 
Present,”’ page 31 courtesy of Harry H. 
Fuller, deputy U. S. manager Zurich 
General Accident and Liability Insur- 
ance Co.; “‘Conventioneers,” page 32, 
Public Works News; Other pictures, 
pages 31-34, Acme Newspictures. Art 
Work: Horace T. Elmo; M. J. Kopsco 
and A, McWilliams, 
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